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insinuated  another,  and  seemed  models  of  grave  dis¬ 
cretion  :  but  were  known  to  be  all  ears,  and  bound 
Thfre  are  places  which  appear  at  first  sight  in-  by  a  secret  oath  to  carry  down  each  crumb  of  dia- 
accessible  to  romance :  and  such  a  place  was  Mr.  lo^rue  to  the  servants’  hall,  for  curious  dissecticm,  and 
Wardlaw’s  dining-room  in  Russell  Square.  It  was  boisterous  ridicule 

very  large,  had  sickly  green  walls,  picked  out  with  At  last,  however,  those  three  smug  hypocrites  re- 
aldermeii,  full  length ;  heavy  maroon  curtains ;  ma-  tired,  and,  by  good  luck,  transferred  their  sulTocat- 
bogany  chairs ;  a  turkey  carpet  an  inch  thick  :  and  ing  epergne  to  the  sideboard  ;  so  then  father  and 
was  lighted  with  wax  candles  only.  son  look^  at  one  another  with  that  conscious  air 

In  the  centre,  bristling  and  gleaming  with  silver  which  naturally  precedes  a  topic  of  interest;  and 
and  glass,  was  a  round  table,  at  which  fourteen  Wardlaw  senior  invited  his  son  to  try  a  certain  de- 
could  have  dined  comfortably ;  and  at  opposite  sides  canter  of  rare  old  port,  by  way  of  preliminary, 
of  this  table  sat  two  gentlemen,  who  looked  as  neat.  While  the  young  man  fills  his  glass,  hurl  we  in  his 
grave,  precise,  and  unromantic,  as  the  place ;  Mer-  antecedents. 

chant  Wardlaw,  and  his  son.  At  school  till  fifteen,  and  then  clerk  in  his  father’s 

Wanllaw  senior  was  an  elderly  man,  tall,  thin,  office  till  twenty-two,  and  showed  an  aptitude  so  re- 
iron-gray,  with  a  round  head,  a  short,  thick  neck,  a  markable,  that  John  Wardlaw,  who  was  getting  tired, 
goo<l,  brown  eye,  a  square  jowl  that  betokened  reso-  determined,  sooner  or  later,  to  put  the  reins  of  govem- 
hition,  and  a  complexion  so  sallow  as  to  be  almost  ment  into  his  hands.  But  be  conceived  a  desire 
cadaverous.  Hai^  as  iron  :  but  a  certain  stiff  dig-  that  the  future  head  of  his  ofiBce  should  be  an  nni- 
nity  and  respectability  sat  upon  him,  and  became  versity  man.  So  he  announced  his  resolution,  and 
him.  to  Oxford  went  young  Wardlaw,  though  he  bad  not 

Arthur  Wardlaw  resembled  his  father  in  figure,  looked  at  Greek  or  Latin  for  seven  years.  He  was, 
but  his  mother  in  fime.  He  had,  and  has,  hay-col-  however,  furnished  with  a  private  tutor,  under  whom 
ored  hair,  a  forehead  singularly  white  and  delicate,  he  recovered  lost  ground  rapidly.  The  Reverend 
pale  blue  eyes,  largish  ears,  finely  chiselled  tea-  Robert  Penfold  was  a  first-class  man,  and  had  the 
tures,  the  under  lip  much  shorter  than  the  upper ;  gift  of  teaching.  The  house  of  Wardlaw  had  pecu- 
his  chin  oval  and  pretty,  but  somewhat  receding;  bar  claims  on  him,  for  he  was  the  son  of  old  Mi- 
his  complexion  beautiful.  In  short,  what  nineteen  chael  Penfold,  Wardlaw’s  cashier ;  he  learned  from 
people  out  of  twenty  would  call  a  handsome  young  young  W'ardlaw  the  stake  he  was  playing  for,  and, 
man,  and  think  they  had  described  him.  inste^  of  merely  ^ving  him  one  hour’s  lecture  per 

Both  the  Wardlaws  were  in  full  dress,  according  day,  as  he  did  to  his  other  pupils,  he  used  to  come  to 
to  the  invariable  custom  of  the  house;  and  sat  in  a  his  rooms  at  all  hours,  and  force  him  to  read,  by 
dead  silence,  that  seemed  natural  to  the  great,  sober  reading  with  him.  He  also  stood  his  fHend  in  a  se- 
room.  rious  emergency.  Young  Wardlaw,  yon  must  know, 

Tliis,  however,  was  not  for  want  of  a  topic  ;  on  was  blessed  or  cursed  with  Mimicry ;  his  powers  in 
the  contrary,  they  had  a  matter  of  gieat  importance  that  way  really  seemed  to  have  no  limit,  for  he 
to  discuss,  and  in  fact  this  was  why  they  dined  tite-  could  imitate  any  sound  yon  liked  with  his  voice, 
h-tete ;  but  their  tongues  were  tied  for  the  present ;  and  any  form  with  his  pen  or  pencil.  Now,  we 
in  the  first  place,  there  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  promise  you,  he  was  one  man  under  his  fathers  eye, 
table  an  epergne,  the  size  of  a  Putney  laurel-tree ;  and  another  down  at  Oxford ;  so,  one  night,  this 
neither  Wanllaw  could  well  see  the  other,  without  gentleman,  being  warm  with  wine,  opens  his  win- 
craning  out  his  neck  like  a  rifleman  from  behind  dow,  and,  seeing  a  group  of  undergraduates  chatter- 
his  tree :  and  then  there  were  three'  live  suppressors  ing  and  smoking  in  the  cmadrangle,  imitates  the 
of  confidential  intercourse,  two  gorgeous  footmen,  peculiar  grating  tones  of  Mr.  Champion,  vice-presi- 
and  a  sombre,  sublime,  and,  in  one  word,  episcopal,  dent  of  the  college,  and  gives  them  various  reasons 
butler ;  all  three  went  about  as  softly  as  cats  after  a  why  they  ought  to  disperse  to  their  rooms  and  study, 
robin,  and  conjured  one  plate  away,  and  smoothly  “  But,  perhaps,”  says  he,  in  conclusion,  “  yon  are  too 
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blind  drunk  to  read  Boah  in  crooked  letters  bjr  can¬ 
dle-light  1  In  that  case  —  ”  And  he  then  gare 
them  some  vtrj  naughty  adrice  how  to  pass  the 
evening ;  stifl  in  the  exact  tones  of  Mr.  Champion, 
who  was  a  very,  very  strict  moralist ;  and  this  unex¬ 
pected  sally  of  wit  caused  shrieks  of  laughter,  and 
mightily  tickled  all  the  hearers,  exoept  Champion 
ipse,  who  was  listening  aad  disapproving  at  another 
window.  He  complained  to  the  president.  Then 
the  ingenious  Wardlaw,  not  having  come  down  to 
us  in  a  direct  line  from  Bayard,  committed  a  great 
mistake,  —  he  denied  it 

It  was  brought  home  to  him,  and  the  president, 
who  had  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  practical 
joke,  looked  very  grave  at  the  falsehood ;  Rusti¬ 
cation  was  (2’  and  even  Expulsion.  Then 

Wardlaw  came  sorrowfully  to  Penfold,  and  said 
to  him,  “I  must  have  been  awfully  cut,  for  I 
don’t  remember  all  that ;  I  had  been  wining  at 
Christchurch.  I  do  remember  slanging  the  fel¬ 
lows,  but  how  can  I  tell  what  I  said?  I  say, 
old  fellow,  it  will  be  a  bad  job  for  me  if  they  expel 
me,  or  even  rusticate  me ;  my  father  will  never  fo]> 
give  me ;  I  shall  be  his  clerk,  but  never  his  partner ; 
and  then  he  will  find  out  what  a  lot  1  owe  down 
here.  I ’m  done  for  1  I ’m  done  for  1  ” 

Penibld  uttered  not  a  word,  but  grasped  his  hand, 
and  went  off  to  the  president,  and  said  his  pupil  had 
wined  at  Christchurch,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  remember  minutely.  Mimicry  was,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  a  haUt  with  him.  He  then  pleaded  for  the 
milder  construction,  with  such  zeal  and  eloquence, 
that  the  high-minded  scholar  he  was  addressing  ad¬ 
mitted  that  construction  was  ;>ossiUe,  and  therefore 
must  be  received.  So  the  afiur  ended  in  a  writteb 
apmlogy  to  Mr.  Champion,  which  had  all  the  smooth¬ 
ness  and  neatness  of  a  merchant’s  letter.  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  already  a  master  in  that  style. 

Six  months  after  this,  and  one  fortnight  before 
the  actual  commencement  of  our  tale,  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  well  crammed  by  Penfold,  went  up  for 
his  final  examination,  throbbing  with  anxiety.  He 
passed  ;  and  was  so  grateful  to  his  tutor  that,  when 
the  advowson  of  a  small  living  near  Oxford  came  in¬ 
to  the  market,  he  asked  Wardlaw  senior  to  lend 
Robert  Penfold  a  sum  of  money,  much  more  than 
was  needed :  and  Wardlaw  senior  declined  without 
a  moment’s  hesitation. 

This  slight  sketch  will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  dia¬ 
logue  it  has  postponed,  and  to  subrcquent  inci¬ 
dents. 

“  Well,  Arthur,  and  so  }’ou  have  really  taken  your 
degree?” 

“  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  passed  my  examination :  the 
degree  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  —  that  is  a  mere 
question  of  fees.” 

“  Oh  1  Then  now  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
Try  one  more  glass  of  the  ’47  port  Stop;  you  ’ll 
excuse  me ;  I  am  a  man  of  business ;  I  don’t  doubt 
your  word ;  Heaven  forbid  I  but,  do  you  happen  to 
have  any  document  you  can  produce  in  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  what  you  state ;  namely,  that  you  have 
passed  your  final  examination  at  the  Universi- 
ty?” 

“  Certainly,  sir  ” ;  replied  young  Wardlaw.  “  My 
Testamur.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

The  young  gentleman  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
aad  pr^uc^  his  Testamur,  or  “  We  bear  witness”; 
a  short  printed  document  in  Latin,  which  may  be 
thus  translated :  — 


IVe  bear  witness  that  Arthur  Wardlaw,  of  St. 
Luke's  College,  has  anstoered  our  questions  in  humane 
Utters. 

“  GBoncE  RicHAensON, 

“  Arthuh  Smythk, 

“  Edward  Mekivalx, 

Examiners." 

Wardlaw  senior  took  it,  laid  it  beside  him  on  the 
table,  inspected  it  with  his  double  eye-glass,  and, 
not  knowing  a  word  of  Latin,  was  mightily  im¬ 
pressed,  and  his  respect  for  his  son  rose  40,  or  45, 
per  cent. 

“  Very  well,  sir”;  said  he.  “Now  listen  to  me. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  old  man’s  fancy ;  but  I  have  often 
seen  in  the  world  what  a  stamp  these  Universities 
put  upon  a  man.  To  send  you  back  from  commerce 
to  Latin  and  Greek,  at  two  and  twenty,  was  trying 
you  rather  hard ;  it  was  trying  you  doubly ;  your 
obedience,  and  your  ability  into  the  bargain.  Well, 
sir,  you  have  stood  the  trial,  and  I  am  proud  of  you. 
And  so  now  it  is  my  turn  :  from  this  day  and  from 
thb  hour,  look  on  yourself  as  my  partner  in  the  old 
established  house  of  Wardlaw.  My  balance-sheet 
shall  be  prepared  immediately,  and  the  partnership 
deed  drawn.  You  will  enter  on  a  flourishing  con¬ 
cern,  sir;  and  you  will  virtually  conduct  it,  in  writ¬ 
ten  communication  with  me ;  for  1  have  had  five  and 
forty  years  of  it :  and  then  my  liver,  you  know  I 
Watson  advises  me  strongly  to  leave  my  desk,  and 
try  country  air,  and  rest  from  business  and  its 
cares.” 

He  paused  a  moment ;  and  the  young  man  drew 
a  long  breath,  like  one  who  was  in  the  act  of  being 
relieved  of  some  terrible  weight 

As  for  the  old  gentleman,  be  was  not  observing 
his  son  just  then,  Imt  thinking  of  his  own  career ;  a 
certain  expression  of  pain  and  regret  came  over  his 
features;  but  he  shook  it  off  with  manly  dignity. 
“  Come,  come,”  said  he,  “  this  is  the  law  of  Nature, 
and  must  be  submitted  to  with  a  good  grace.  Ward- 
law  junior,  fill  your  glass.”  At  the  same  time  he 
stood  up  and  said,  stoutly,  “  The  setting  sun  drinks 
to  the  rising  sun  ”  ;  but  could  not  mmntain  that  arti¬ 
ficial  style,  and  ended  with,  “  God  bless  you,  my 
boy,  and  may  you  stick  to  business ;  avoid  specula¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  done ;  and  so  hand  the  concern  down 
healthy  to  your  son,  as  my  father  there  (pointing  to 
a  picture^  banded  it  down  to  me,  and  1  to  you.” 

His  voice  wavered  slightly  in  uttering  this  bene¬ 
diction  ;  but  only  for  a  moment :  he  tlien  sat  quietly 
down,  and  sipped  his  wine  composedly. 

Not  so  the  other ;  his  color  came  and  went  vio¬ 
lently  all  the  time  his  father  was  speaking,  and, 
when  he  ceased,  be  sank  into  hie  chair  with  another 
sigh  deeper  than  the  last,  and  two  half-hysterical 
tears  came  to  bis  pale  eyes. 

But  presently,  feeling  he  was  expected  to  say 
something,  he  struggled  against  all  this  mysterious 
emotion,  and  faltered  out  that  he  should  not  fear 
the  responsibility,  if  he  might  have  constant  recourse 
to  his  father  for  advice. 

“  Why,  of  course,”  was  the  reply.  “  My  country 
house  is  but  a  mile  from  the  station  :  you  can  tele¬ 
graph  for  me  in  any  case  of  importance.” 

“  When  would  you  wish  me  to  commence  my 
new  duties  ?  ” 

“  Ijet  me  see,  it  will  take  six  weeks  to  prepare  a 
balance-sheet,  such  as  I  could  be  content  to  submit 
to  an  incoming  partner.  ‘  Say  two  monUis.” 

Young  Wa^law’s  countenance  fell 

“Meantime  you  shall  travel  on  the  continent 
and  eqjoy  yourself.”  ' 


country 
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«  Tliank  you,”  said  young  W ardlaw,  mechanically,  W 

ural  atate.  And  iU  silence  continued  unUl  it  was 

broken  from  without  «4rM>t-door 

A  sharp  knocking  was  heard  at  the  streetKloor, 

and  resounded  across  the  marble  hall.  . 

The  Wi^aws  looked  at  one  another  m  some  ^ 

“‘MKltviUd  nobody,- »id  the  elder. 

Some  time  eUpied,  Mid  then  .  (botniMi  nmde  bi.  U 
appearance,  and  brought  in  a  card.  ^ 

“  Mr.  Christopher  Adams.  . 

Ld  me*^ at  my  place  of  business  to-morrow,  as  usual,  . 

“"The ’fwtma"n  wL^t^off  with  this  ™essa^  1  and, 
soon  ^  «ised  voices  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and 
episcopal  butler  entered  the  room  with  an  m- 

jure^counte^ in  g^t  anxiety.” 

..Yes  Yam  in  great  anxiety,”  said  a  qbaveijmg 
voice  at  his  elbow;  and  Mr.  Adams  actually  pushed 
WtL  butler,  and  stood,  hat  in  hand,,in^th^ 
cred  orecincts.  “  Pray  excuse  me,  sir,  said  he, 
^^^but  K  very  serious ;  I  can't  be  easy  in  my  mind 

‘“nV’hrrr.r'x 2SnV  oondy.,,  dr,"  ..id 
Mr.  Wardlaw.  “  Do  you  thiii  I  do  business  here, 

O  iS,  si*r  rit  is  my  own  business.  ^ 
to  ask  you  a  very  serious  quesUon.  I  cou^d  n  t  wait 
UU  morning  with  such  a  doubt  on  my  mmd. 

..  Well,  Mr,  I  repeat  this  is  irregular  and 
dinary ;  but  as  you  are  here,  pray  ^ 

ter  ?  ”  He  then  dismissed  the  hngering  butler  with 
a  look.  Mr.  Adams  cast  uneasy  glances  on  young 

^.tor'^said  the  elder,  “you  can  speii  before 
him.  This  is  my  partner;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  be 
ii^n  « the  bLLceeheet  can  be  i^pared,  ^ 
^eTeddrawn.  Wardlaw  junior,  t&s^  »  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams  a  very  respectable  bill  discounter. 

^ _ _  1 _ tn  aanh  other,  and  Arthur 


Wardlaw  junior.  He  took  it  up  with  »  *0^  ^ 
sWver,  and  bent  his  head  very  low  over  it,  then 
handed  it  back  in  silence.  ^ 

Adams  took  it  to  Wardlaw  senior,  and  laid  it  be¬ 
fore  him,  by  the  side  of  Arthur’s  Tretaiaur. 

The  merchant  inspected  it  with  his  glasses. 

..  The  writing  is  mine,  apparently. 

..  I  am  very  glad  of  it,”  said  the  bdl-brokor,  ea- 

W  a  bit,”  said  Mr.  Wardlaw.  “  Why,  what  is 
this  ?  For  two  thousand  pounds !  and,  as  you  rey, 
not  my  form.  I  have  signed  no  note  for  two  tho^ 
sand  pounds  this  week.  Dated  yesterday.  You 
hftve  not  cashed  it,  I  hope  ?  i*  » 

..  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  partner  has. 

..  Well,  sir,  not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  the  thmg 

is  not  worth  the  stamp  it  is  written  on. 

..  Mr.  Wardlaw !  —  Sir !  —  Good  heavens !  Then 
it  is  as  I  feared.  It  is  a  forgery.” 

..  I  should  be  puxzled  to  find  any  other  ^e  for 

it.  You  need  not  look  so  pale,  Arthur. 

:  help  some  clever  scoundrel  imiUtii^ 

and  as  for  you,  Adams,  you  ought  to  have  been  more 

*^*«*But,  sir,  your  cashier’s  name  is  P®"***^^  ^ 
tered  the  hol/er,  clinging  to  a  5^ 

have  drawn  — is  the  iniamment  forged  as  weU  I 
Mr  Wardlaw  examined  the  back  of  Ae  bill,  and 
i  looked  puxxled.  “No,”  said  he, 

mLe  is  Michael  fenfold,  but  ^  is  ‘"do^  ‘  ^ 
i  ert  Penfold.’  Uo 
5,  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You 

say  there  is  your  tutor’s  name  at  the  b«krf  ^ 
le  foreed  note.  This  is  very  strange. 
it  teU  me  who  wrote  these  two  words  Robert  Pen 

r-  Young  Wardlaw  took  the  document,  tri^  to 

X-  examin^itcalmly,butU^ook  visibly. n  his  han^^^ 

■*  s“  r«  ^  ^ 

re  the  other  persons  present  began  to  eye  him  with 
S  "^"ItTiist  he  faltered  out,  “  This  ‘  Robert  Penf^  ’ 

t  seetL  tom!  very  Uke  his  own  hand^ting.  But 

then  the  rest  of  the  writing  is  equally  like  yours,  sir. 
lur  lam  sure  Robert  Penfold  never 

mT Adams,  please  oblige  me.  Let  this  w  no 

in-  ^  tiU  I  hare  seen  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 

led  "^^Nw 'don’t  you  be  in  a  hurry,”^d  ‘b« 

^  Wardlaw.  “  Tte  first  question  is,  who  received  the 
itu-  Adams  replied  that  it  was  a  respectable  look- 

^  S’^l^w“^th  a  world  of  meiming. 

'his  “Father I”  said  young 

“  for  my  sake,  say  no  more  to-night.  Robert  Fen- 

but  fold  is  incapable  of  a  ^ 

“  It  becomes  your  years  to  think  so,  you^ 

■Rnf  T  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  what  enmre 
Lr.ya  into  m  the  boor  rf 
reepecmoifs  uic-  think  of  it.  this  Robert 

that  tempUUon.  And,  now  1  thinkoi  «, 

Pen^  is  in  want  of  money.  Did  he  mA  wk  ^ 
I  lit-  for  a  loan  of  two  thoiaand  pounds  ^ 
own  the  very  sum?  Can’t  y^  answer  me ?  Why,  the 


atu.™  . 

nuired  Adams  of  the  elder  merchant  , 

« I  dare  say  I  did.  Did  you  discount  one  signed 
by  me  ? ”  „ 

“  ^il^ir,  you  have  only  to  present  it  at  n^u- 
ritv  WaJdiaw  and  Son  wUl  provide  for  ik  I 
Bav”  This  with  the  loRy  nonchalance  of  a  rmh 
mw,  who  had  never  broken  an  engagement  in  his 

Ah,  that  I  know  they  will  if  it  is  all  right ;  but 

““  u*^at  d’  ye  mean  ?  ”  asked  W ardlaw,  with  some 

sir !  It  bears  your  agn^re,  tlmt 
is  good  for  twenty  times  the  amount ;  ^d  it  is  in- 
doK  by  your  cashier.  Only  what  makes  me  a  lit- 
tle^ne.sy,Vour  biUs  used  to  be  always  on  your  ^n 

fh^ntlemen  I  wbh  you  woukl  just  look  at  it. 

“of  couree  we  Til  look  at  it  .  Show  it  Arthur 

first;  bis  eyes  are  younger  than  imu^  extracted 

Mr.  Adams  took  out  a  large  biB  book,  extowt^ 
the  note  of  hand,  and  passed  it  across  the  table  to 


fn.;on  of  thanks,  and  bostled  away,  leaving  Ward- 
law  senior  excited  and  indignant,  Wardlaw  junior, 
ghastly  pale,  and  almost  stupefied.  _ 

^  ScareSy  a  word  was  spoken  for  some 
then  the  younger  man  broke  out  suddenly  . 

h.m  been  expelled,  but  fur  b„u,  and  1  .bould  ne,er 
have  earned  that  Testamur  <or  him.^^ 

The  old  merchant  interrupted  him.  You  ex 
gerate :  but,  to  tell  the  trutti,  I  am  ^rry  n^aw  I  did 
^t  lend  him  the  money  yo«  ‘or.  For  mart 

my  words,  in  a  moment  of  temptation,  that  mis 
eiible  young  man  has  forged  my  name,  and  v^l 
be  convictel  of  the  felony,  and  punished  accord- 

*"^^0.  no :  O,  God  forbid  1  ”  shrieked  young  Ward- 
law.  ‘‘  1  could  n't  bear  it.  If  he  ”«irt  h»^« 

intended  to  replace  it.  I  must  see  fern  ,  I 
hir^rtctly.”  He  got  up  all  in  a  hurry,  and  was 
goinot  to  pLfold  to  warn  bmi,  and 
the  wavtiU  the  money  should  be  replaced.  But  his 
tatalr  ^tlrted  np  at  the  same  moment  and  fo^ade 
him!in  accents  that  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to 

Sit  down,  sir,  this  instant,"  said  Ae  old  man 
with  terrible  sternness.  “  Sit  down,  I  say,  or  y 

rJ^c^ui^' ^a??urin°iTd  wh£^^^ 

JSLTw «  will  bu  with  bi„  bdbj=  you  could  Piucb 

’'•fra 

l,.*ed  bl.  beul  oo  tbu  tuble,  and  ginned  aloud,  aud 

forehead.  ^  _ 

CHAPTER  IL 


That  same  evening  sat  over  their  tea,  Noi- 
iValu  ^.trrrf  Strftnd  another  couple,  who  were  also 
Ser  ^nr^mt:  in  this  pair,  L  Wardlaws  were 
Sve,^  Michael  Penfold  was  a  reverend  gen  le 
creatS,  with  white  hair,  blue  eyw,  and  great  timid- 

why  if  a  stranger  put  to  him  a  f  estion,^ 
to  £ok  all  round  the  room  before  he  ventured 

^  SE’  his  son,  was  a  young  man,  with  a  lai^  ^ 
brown  eye  a  mellow 

prompt  and  vigorous  manner,  tuncxeier. 

^Thr;  were  talking  hopefully  together  over  a  liv- 

take  pupiU.  “  But,  father,”  said  he,  it  will  to  a 
laae  pupua  ..  -  have  one :  ana, 

y^u^w*?/!  down  no.  uud  .b», 
^??^:;rwS"Scrt  Abib,w^-£ 

have  been  to  hear  you  preach;  it  was  always  h 

'“rS.T&'.b.  u«.  b«.r  me,-  «d  ^b.^ 

«  aXi  have  got  ytm  idiU;  the  proceeds  of  t^s 
lirin^  wiU  helf  mHo  lodge  you  more  comfort- 

"■^“^You  are  very  good  Robert ;  1  would  rather  ^ 
^  mistaken,  sir,  I  have  only  saved  four 


hundred  ;  the  <^d  thousand,  — but  that  is  a  secret 

for  the  present.”  .  ‘  „ 

«  O  lam  not  inquisitive :  I  never  was. 

TlieV  then  chatted  about  things  of  no 
whatever,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  just  lighting 
TuS  “  go  to  bmlNbeu  .  viuitor  wu.  u,ben,a 

‘"‘C'r^Sd,  Wkrf  .  little  .o^tbud,  but  nut 

much.  Tlieybud  no.treut  , „J 

no  liveried  dragons  to  interpose  between  them  an 
.maonsonable  or  unwelcome  visitors. 

The  man  was  well  dressed,  with  one  exception  , 
he  wore  a  gold  chain.  He  had  a  hooked  nose,  an 
a  brack,  ^ifreing  eye.  He  stood  at  the  d^r^  and 
observed  every  person  and  thing  m  t 

"“&'??Sid!-V;Sv, -Mt  «  retold,  I 

believe.”  ,  .  ^ 

“  At  your  service,  sir. 

“  And  Mr.  Robert  Penfold.  u  •  co.  V  » 

« l  am  Robert  Penfold,  mat  is  your  bus.ne^  ? 

Pray  Is  the  ‘  Robert  Penfold  ’  at  the  back  of 

SS;  iT  b ‘illy  would  uut  c»b  it  without 

«*b,  you  got  the  money,  then  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  did.”  ....  9» 

“  You  have  not  parted  wrth  it,  have  you 

r.  the  better.”  He  then  turned  to 

looked  at  him  earnestly  a  moment.  1  tie  laci 
is  sir  ”  said  he,  “  there  is  a  little  irregularity  alwut 
thir  iiin  thich  must  be  explained,  TO  your  son 

might  be  called  on  to  refund  the  cwh. 

-  Irretrularity  about -a  bill?  cried  Micha« 
n  f  11  tiismav  “  Who  is  the  drawer  (  L«t 
™“rec  ’it  O,  dum  me,  eomething  ^ug  utout  u 
Sil  m1»1  by  you,  Rulmr.?-  »d  Ibu  old  mun 

'"f{tE’y:''fmbe^rSJ  «ober.,  -wbu.  urn  you 

afraid  of?  If  the  bill  is  irregular,  I  can  but  return 

go  ut  oLe  with  m,  to  the  bill-bmket  i  b«  “ 

K  few  doors  off.  And  you,  sir,  musC  stay  here,  ana 
be  responsible  for  the  funds,  till  we  return. 

Penfold  took  his  hat  directly,  and  went 

off  with  this  mysterious  visitor.  Robert’s 

They  had  not  gone  many  steps,  svhen  _ 

companion  stoppel;  and,  S®“'5/”hero  ”  At  Ih^ 
asifl  “  We  can  settle  this  matter  here.  .  , 

same  time  a  policeman  crossed  the  way,  and 

S-  Tod  aTOther  man,  who  was  in  fact  a  poW 

man  in  plain  clothes,  emer^d  from  a dooi-waj,  and 
at  Robert  Penfold’s  back.  . 

The  Detective,  having  thus  surTrondei  , 
threw  off  disguise.  ‘‘My  man.”  said  ‘ 
to  have  done  this  job  in  your  house.  But  nTOke 
at  the  worthy  old  gentleipan,  and  his 
thought  I 'd  spare  him  all  I  could.  I  have  a  wal^ 

rant  to  arrest  you  for  forgeir  I  ^  Robert 
“  Forgery  !  arrest  me  for  forgery !  Mid 

PenfoU^wfth  some  amarement,  but 

for  he  hardly  seemed  to  take  it  in,  in  al  i 
"'^The  nex\  moment,  however,  he  turned  pale,  and 
tMrWanllaw.”  said  he. 
« I  entreat  you  to  jp)  to  him 

law  KoSing  to  do'ith  it.  The  W'  «  ^ 
You  are  arrested  by  the  gent  that  eashed  it. 
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is  tbe  warrant ;  will  vou  go  quietly  with  ns,  or  must  [ 
J  put  the  darbies  on  r  ” 

Robert  was  violently  agitated.  “  There  is  no 
need  to  arrest  me,”  he  cried  ;  “  I  shall  not  run  from 
my  accuser.  Hands  oflF,  I  say.  I ’m  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  you  shall  not  lay 
hands  on  me.” 

But  one  of  the  policemen  did  lay  hands  on  him. 
Then  the  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  shook  him  furi¬ 
ously  off,  and,  with  one  active  bound,  sprang  into 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  officers  went  at  him  incautiously,  and  the 
head-detective,  as  he  rushed  forward,  received  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  neck  and  jaw,  that  sounded 
along  the  street,  and  sent  him  rolling  in  the  mud ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  quick  succession  of  stagger¬ 
ing  facers,  administered  right  and  left,  on  the  eyes 
and  noses  of  the  subordinates.  These,  however, 
though  bruised  and  bleeding,  succeeded  at  last  in 
grappling  their  man,  and  all  came  to  the  ground  to- 

f  ether,  and  there  struggled  furiously ;  every  win- 
ow  in  the  street  was  open  by  this  time,  and  at  one 
the  white  hair  and  reverend  face  of  Michael  Pen¬ 
fold  looked  out  on  this  desperate  and  unseemly 
struggle,  with  hands  that  beat  the  air  in  helpless 
agony,  and  inarticulate  cries  of  terror. 

The  Detective  got,  up  and  sat  upon  Robert  Pen- 
fold’s  chest ;  and  at  last  the  three  forced  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  upon  him,  and  took  him  in  a  cab  to  the  sta¬ 
tion-house. 

Next  day,  before  the  magistrate,  Wardlaw  senior 
proved  the  note  was  a  forgery,  and  Mr.  Adams’s 
partner  swore  to  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  had 
presented  and  indorsed  the  note.  The  officers  at¬ 
tended,  two  with  black  eyes  a-piece,  and  one  with 
his  jaw  bound  up,  and  two  sound  teeth  in  his  pocket, 
which  had  been  driven  from  their  sockets  by  the 
prisoner  in  his  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  Their 
evidence  hurt  the  prisoner,  and  the  magistrate  re¬ 
fused  bail. 

Tlie  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  was  committed  to 
prison,  to  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on 
a  charge  of  felony. 

Wardlaw  senior  returned  home,  and  told  Ward- 
law  junior,  who  said  not  a  word.  He  soon  received 
a  letter  from  Robert  Penfold,  which  agitated  him 
greatly,  and  he  promised  to  go  to  the  prison  and  see 
him. 

But  he  never  went. 

He  was  very  miserable,  a  prey  to  an  inward 
struggle.  He  dared  not  offend  his  father  on  the 
eve  of  being  made  partner.  Yet  his  heart  bled  for 
Robert  Pen  fold. 

He  did  what  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
from  that  pale  eye  and  receding  chin,  —  he  tem¬ 
porized.  He  said  to  himself,  “  Before  that  horrible 
trial  comes  on,  I  shall  be  the  house  of  Wardlaw, 
and  able  to  draw  a  check  for  thousands.  I  ’ll  buy 
off  Adams  at  any  price,  and  hush  up  the  whole 
matter.” 

So  he  hoped,  and  hoped.  But  the  accountant 
was  slow,  the  public  prosecutor  unusually  quick, 
and,  to  young  Wardlaw’s  agony,  the  partnership 
deed  was  not  ready  when  an  imploring  letter  was 
put  into  his  hands,  urging  him,  by  all  that  men  hold 
sacred,  to  attend  at  the  court  as  the  prisoner’s  wit¬ 
ness. 

This  letter  almost  drove  young  Wardlaw  mad. 
He  went  to  Adams,  and  entreated  him  not  to  carry 
the  matter  into  court.  But  Adams  was  inexorable. 
He  had  got  his  money,  but  would  be  revenged  for 
the  fri^t. 


Baffled  here,  young  Wardlaw  went  down  to  Ox¬ 
ford  and  shut  himself  up  in  bis  own  room,  a  prey  to 
fear  and  remorse.  He  sported  his  oak,  and  never 
went  out.  All  his  exercise  was  that  of  a  wild  beast 
in  its  den,  walking  restlessly  up  and  down. 

But  all  his  caution  did  not  prevent  the  prisoner’s 
solicitor  from  getting  to  him.  One  morning,  at 
seven  o’clock,  a  clerk  slipped  in  at  the  heels  of  his 
scout,  and,  coming  to  young  Wardlaw’s  bedside, 
awoke  him  out  of  an  uneasy  slumber  by  serving  him 
with  a  subpoena  to  appear  as  Robert  t’eufold’s  wit¬ 
ness. 

This  last  stroke  finished  him.  His  bodily  health 
gave  way  under  his  mental  distress.  Gastric  fever 
set  in,  and  he  was  lying  tossing  and  raving  in  delir¬ 
ium,  while  Robert  Fenfold  was  being  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court. 

The  trial  occupied  six  hours,  and  could  easily  be 
made  rather  interesting.  But,  for  various  reasons, 
with  which  it  would  not  be  good  taste  to  trouble  the 
reader,  we  decide  to  skim  it. 

The  indictment  contained  two  counts ;  one  for 
forging  the  note  of  hand,  the  other  for  uttering  it, 
knowing  it  to  be  forged. 

On  the  first  count,  the  Crown  was  weak,  and  had 
to  encounter  the  evidence  of  Underclifif,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Expert,  who  swore  that  the  hand  which 
wrote  “  Robert  Penfold  ”  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  hand  that  ha^  written  the  body  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  He  gave  many  minute  reasons,  in  support  of 
this :  and  nothing  of  any  weight  was  advanc^  con¬ 
tra.  The  judge  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the 
prisoner  on  that  count. 

But,  on  the  charge  of  uttering,  the  evidence  was 
clear,  and  on  the  question  of  knowledge,  it  was, 
perhap,  a  disadvantage  to  the  prisoner  that  he  was 
tried  m  England,  and  could  not  be  heard  in  person, 
as  he  could  have  been  in  a  foreign  court;  above 
all,  his  resistance  to  the  ofScers  eked  out  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  he  knew  the  note  had  been  forged 
by  some  person  or  other,  who  was  probably  his  ac¬ 
complice. 

The  absence  of  his  witness,  Wardlaw  junior,  was 
severely  commented  on  by  his  counsel ;  indeed,  he 
appealed  to  the  judge  to  commit  the  said  Wardlaw 
for  contempt  of  court.  But  Wardlaw  senior  was 
recalled,  and  swore  that  he  had  left  his  son  in  a 
burning  fever,  not  expecteil  to  live  :  and  declared, 
with  genuine  emotion,  that  nothing  but  a  high  sense 
of  public  duty  had  brought  him  hither  from  his  dy¬ 
ing  son’s  bedside.  He  also  told  the  court  that  Ajv 
thur's  inability  to  clear  his  friend  had  really  been 
the  first  cause  of  his  illness,  from  which  he  was  not 
expected  to  recover. 

The  jury  consulted  together  a  long  time  ;  and,  at 
last,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  “-jUilty”;  but  rec¬ 
ommended  him  to  mercy,  on'  grounds  which  might 
fairly  have  been  alleged  in  favor  of  his  innocence ; 
but,  if  guilty,  rather  aggravated  his  crime. 

Then  an  officer  of  the  court  inquired,  in  a  sort  of 
chant  or  recitative,  whether  the  prisoner  had  any¬ 
thing  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  verdict. 

It  is  easy  to  divest  words  of  their  meaning  by 
false  intonation ;  and  prisoners  in  general  receive 
this  bit  of  singsong  in  dead  silence.  For  why  ? 
the  chant  conveys  no  idea  to  their  ears,  and  they 
would  as  soon  think  of  repljfing  to  the  notes  of  a 
cuckoa 

But  the  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  was  in  a  keen 
agony  that  sharpened  all  bis  senses  ;  he  caught  the 
sense  of  the  woi^  in  spite  of  the  speaker,  and  clung 
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,adi,  t.  tk. i  ii''S  1 
to 

h6re.  , .  I _ 1  _;«i,  •  crAstiire  that 


iudee  put  up  his  hand  with  a  gestare  that  his  fe 
pe  jua^  pu*  "‘’p  gaid  he,  “I  cannot  to^ 

enforced  \  .  .  ^aye  dealt  with  them.  Th 

eo  back  to  fatto ,  t^J  y  «  grounds  of  law.  nevei 
Judgment  can  be  ar^  X 

to  dpri.  «  6,.  imp. 

^Tt  C^hrCr'^^tch  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  rew, 
th^‘w»  tiK  and  clutched  the  dock  convul-  and, 

“tJw  a  prisoner  ^Xi 

”^5‘*“*Burth  Ww  c4  was  innocent^f  all  thew,  exa 
«d  went  straight  Ct 

S  ^mb  Jfr his' 
fiSrcrimetiSd  0.4  bei, 

expenen^  tells  me  this  y  j.  nie; 

pcibly  yo"  Ll^iated  with  more  hard-  the 

ence  thiU  “'‘y  “‘r  Wnt  out  of  this  country  < 

.Sl^r  "^here  yw  m^  begin  life  afresh,  and  in  M. 
to  another,  where  X  X, .  g^adful  stain.  Give  Mi 

ho^of  yo^begin  your  repentonce  where  now  it, 

rion.  For  such  an  act  there  can  be  no  defence  m 

He  barn.  J< 

comS^d  all  of  a  sudden^  and  said,  “  God  forgive 

J^.%d  .mJd  mareh  m  to  gJlow.  no.  ..to  n 

“^£“^1  for  to  Cr...  noqni^  «“•»■«  ! 
•  forged  document  should  be 

I  was  about  to  make  the  same  demand,  saia  ^ 

:1 

1'  ■" 
t  Thev  did  not  reduce  him  to  their  level,  I 

toS’in^ShSlnd.m.d.befor.l^bi.mn- 

Zeohld  inplred, be  miled  for  .  poo.1  colony,  . 

ith  a  hot  coal  in  his  bowm,  a  creature  embit- 
Sl,  poisoned ;  hoping  little,  beUeving  Uttle,  fear- 

I  *‘s»i£d£;oidtod^S'f>bc^”'p«““>'' 

E  a^  s^med  darkest,  he  would  wmet.mw 

I I  ■*^“**1  -oK  mnUt  eves  •  for  he  was  sure  of  hu  moth- 
li  S  Ve,  but  almost’ doubted  the  justice  of  his 

God. 


CHAPTER  HI.  1 

Mb  Wardlaw  went  down  to  his  son,  and  nursed  J 

b  “  Kp“t£  ne.mp.p.m 
his  fever  abating,  had  him  conveyed  by  easy  stages 

*°-Se“OT?gmaVXed‘in%»^  ’ 

“?o.“S'“.”'£d*t.^i:i.fo.d  .  ^nd.  to 

.to.  tor  Ic...  to  tom.  to“,"^^^  .  n.rroo. 
tot  .nfo  b".”^  .  ^  to  hi.  fottor,  .ho  pitied 
hTm  dSy  m.d  ™"  ‘toe  ccr  inelinmi  to 

‘a  ‘i^el^rp^aip  A 

and’,  Polonius-like,  gave  him  much  good  counsel, 

;  hi.  Oxfoni  d.b»  out  .-f  biitioto  c?m‘ 

;  S£rfo..tob"£c>  «S  very  to."  -ndcd 

;  %r"t£J‘r:u^.y .« « ^  f« 

"hl^a  ?"c:b“Mort.nr»re..,.d 
;  utto ’to;t  fo  b»  d-^ibe  -;'rto'’sa 
“4s£l£to*.to.Tb 

a-  yo“"g  looked  up  at  his  entrance,  then 

”  tooi^doto^"  Sid  coldly.  “  Mr.  Pcnfold 
look^  down  again,  „gnt  to  us  many  years; 

“  rtoSy^.'rX^itolSiVdyon.iuLp to  1 

”  r^rSrmrrJnTSSSto-nrS 

then  ?.  cSt  him  short,  almost  Bercely.  . 

in,  I  tude ;  but  W  . .  .  without  raising  his  1 1 

the  “  There,  there,  there,  ^d  ^  .bo^| 

ith  eyes.  Met  me  hear  no  more 

to  ?Sii.r  si^rtoii 

“  *  "”v£Si  iunior-.  .hole  to.1  .»  gi"""  *»  >>“;  ! 

W  ardiaw  jumw  became  known  for 

ine- 1  ness  night  wd  day,  .  .  ojerchant.  But,  by  and 
feet  a  very  ^coMtera  rival  in  his  heart. 

ri  Se  vif  d^plJTn  love ;  and  with  a  worthy 

yemng 

,y,  a  guish^  W®f  ;;;ri^aS  in  proportion.  Ward- 
ubit-  ognixed.  but  not  bythe  father,  and 

fear-  law’s  suit  was  fajrerebly  oy 

1  the  daughter  gradually  y  .  ,  of  which  were  1 

•  had  the  warmth,  sincenty^and^^^^^^^ 

,t  he  nianifest;  and  the  pw  I  ^p^^ly 


rrddr'Srb“d«gbto“cSd‘S “ict  him  go 
1  alone.  _ .  -e  •.  ,v*tDoned*a  mar^ 


'rSi.  tmnpormr  «p».tion.  if  it  p«.tponml-.  nmr- 
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riage,  led  naturalljr  to  a  solemn  engagement ;  and 
Arthur  Wardlaw  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  writing 
and  receiving  affectionate  letters  by  every  foreign 
post.  Love,  worthily  bestowed,  shed  its  balm  upon 
Lis  heart,  and,  under  its  soft  but  powerful  charm, 
he  grew  tranquil  and  complacent,  and  his  character 
and  temper  seemed  to  improve.  Such  virtue  is 
there  in  a  pure  attachment. 

Meanwhile  the  extent  of  his  operations  alarmed 
old  Penfold ;  but  he  soon  reasoned  that  worthy 
down  with  overpowering  conclusions  and  superior 
smiles. 

He  had  been  three  years  the  ruling  spirit  of 
Wardlaw  and  Son,  when  some  curious  events  took 
place  in  another  hemisphere ;  and  in  these  events, 
which  we  are  now  to  relate,  Arthur  Wardlaw  was 
more  nearly  interested  than  may  appear  at  first 
sight. 

Robert  Penfold,  in  due  course,  applied  to  Lien- 
tenant-General  Rolleston  for  a  ticket  of  leave.  That 
functionary  thought  the  application  premature,  the 
crime  being  so  grave.  He  complained  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  had  become  too  lax,  and  for  his  part  he  seldom 
gave  a  ticket  of  leave  until  some  suitable  occupa¬ 
tion  was  pirovided  for  the  applicant.  “  Will  any- 
bo<iy  take  you  as  a  clerk  ?  If  so,  —  I  ’ll  see  about 
it.” 

Robert  Penfold  could  find  nobody  to  take  him 
into  a  poet  of  confidence  all  at  once,  and  wrote  the 
General  an  eloquent  letter,  begging  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  labor  with  bis  hands. 

Fortunately,  General  Rolleston’s  gardener  had 
just  turned  him  off ;  so  he  offered  the  post  to  his 
eloquent  correspondent,  remarking  that  he  did  not 
much  mind  employing  a  ticket  of  leave  man  him¬ 
self,  though  he  was  resolved  to  protect  his  neigh¬ 
bors  from  their  relapses. 

The  convict  then  came  to  General  Rolleston,  and 
begged  leave  to  enter  on  his  duties  under  the  name 
of  James  Seaton.  At  that  General  Rolleston  hem’d 
and  haw’d,  and  took  a  note.  But  his  final  decision 
was  as  follows  :  “  If  you  really  mean  to  change 
your  character,  why  the  name  you  have  disgraced 
might  hang  round  your  neck.  Well,  I’ll  give  you 
every  chance.  But,”  said  this  old  warrior,  suddenly 
compressing  bis  resolute  lips  just  a  little,  “  if  you 
go  a  yard  off  the  straight  path  now,  look  for  no 
mercy,  —  Jemmy  Seaton." 

So  the  convict  was  re-ebri^tened  at  the  tail  of  a 
threat,  and  let  loose  among  the  warrior’s  tulips. 

His  appearance  was  changed  as  effectually  as  his 
name.  Even  before  he  was  Seatoned  he  had  grown 
a  silky  mustache  and  beard  of  singular  length  and 
beauty ;  and  what  with  these,  and  Lis  working 
man’s  clothes,  and  bis  cheeks  and  neck  tanned  by 
the  sun,  our  readers  would  never  have  recognized 
in  this  hale,  bearded  laborer  the  pale  prisoner  that 
had  trembled,  raged,  wept,  and  submitted  in  the 
dock  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

Our  Universities  cure  men  of  doing  things  by 
halves,  be  the  things  mental  or  muscular ;  so  ^aton 
ganlened  much  mure  zealously  than  his  plebeian 
predecessor :  up  at  five,  and  did  not  leave  till  eight. 

But  he  was  unpopular  in  the  kitchen,  —  because 
he  was  always  out  of  it :  taciturn  and  bitter,  he 
shunned  his  fellow-servants. 

Yet  working  among  the  flowers  did  him  good; 
these  his  pretty  companions  and  nurselings  had  no 
vices. 

One  day,  as  ho  was  rolling  the  grass  upon  the 
lawn,  he  heard  a  soft  rustle  at  some  distance,  and 


looking  round,  saw  a  young  lady  on  the  gravel  path, 
whose  calm  but  bright  face,  coming  so  suddenly, 
literally  dazzled  him.  She  had  a  clear  cheek 
blooming  with  exercise,  rich,  brown  hair,  smooth, 
glossy,  and  abundant,  and  a  very  light  hazel  eye, 
of  singular  beauty  and  serenity.  She  glided  along, 
tranquil  as  a  goddess,  smote  him  with  beauty  and 
perfume,  and  1^  him  staring  after  her  receding  fig¬ 
ure,  which  was,  in  its  way,  as  captivating  as  her 
face. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  for  exercise,  brisk¬ 
ly,  but  without  effort.  Once  she  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  him,  and  he  touched  his  hat  to  her.  She 
inclined  her  head  gently,  but  her  eyes  did  not  rest 
an  instant  on  her  gardener ;  and  so  she  passed  and 
repaved,  unconsciously  sawing  this  solitary  heart 
with  soft  but  penetrating  thrills. 

At  last  she  went  indoors  to  luncheon,  and  the 
lawn  seemed  to  miss  the  light  music  of  her  rustling 
dress,  and  the  sunshine  of  her  presence,  and  there 
was  a  painful  void ;  but  that  passed,  and  a  certain 
sense  of  happiness  stole  over  James  Seaton,  —  an 
unreasonable  joy,  that  often  runs  before  folly  and 
trouble. 

The  young  lady  was  Helen  Rolleston,  just  re¬ 
turned  home  from  a  visit.  She  walked  in  the  gai^ 
den  every  day,  and  Seaton  watched  her,  and  peeped 
at  her,  unseen,  behind  trees  and  bushes.  He  fed  his 
eyes  and  his  het^  upon  her,  and,  by  degrees,  she 
became  the  sun  of  his  solitary  existence.  It  was 
madness ;  but  its  first  effect  was  not  unwholesome. 
The  daily  study  of  this  creature,  who,  though  by  no 
means  the  angel  he  took  her  for,  was  at  all  events  a 
pure  and  virtuous  woman,  soothed  his  sore  heart,  and 
counteracted  the  demoralizing  influences  of  his  late 
companions.  Every  day  he  drank  deeper  of  an 
insane,  but  purifying  and  elevating  passion. 

He  avoided  the  kitchen  still  more ;  and  that,  by 
the  by,  was  unlucky ;  for  there  he  could  have  learned 
something  about  Miss  Helen  Rolleston,  that  would 
have  warned  him  to  keep  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden,  whenever  that  charming  face  and  form  gUded 
to  and  fro  amongst  the  minor  flowers. 

A  beautiful  face  fires  our  imagination,  and  we 
see  higher  virtue  and  intelligence  in  it,  than  we  can 
detect  in  its  owner’s  head  or  heart  when  we  descend 
to  calm  inspection.  James  Seaton  gazed  on  Miss 
Rolleston  day  after  day,  at  so  respectful  a  distance, 
that  she  became  his  g^dess.  If  a  day  passed  with¬ 
out  his  seeing  her,  he  was  dejected.  When  she  was 
behind  her  time,  he  was  restless,  anxious,  and  his 
work  distasteful ;  and  then,  when  she  came  out  at 
last,  he  thrilled  all  over,  and  the  lawn,  ay,  the  world 
itself,  seemed  to  fill  with  sunshine.  His  adoration, 
timid  by  its  own  nature,  was  doubly  so  by  reason  of 
his  fallen  and  hopeless  condition.  He  cut  nosegays 
for  her ;  but  gave  them  to  her  maid  Wilson  forner. 
He  had  not  the  courage  to  offer  them  to  herself. 

One  evening,  as  he  went  home,  a  man  addressed 
him  familiarly,  but  in  a  low  voice.  Seaton  looked 
at  him  attentively,  and  recognized  him  at  last.  It 
was  a  convict  called  Butt,  who  had  come  over  in  the 
ship  with  him.  The  man  offered  him  a  glass  of 
ale ;  Seaton  declined  it.  Butt,  a  very  clever  rc^e, 
seemed  hurt :  so  then  Seaton  assented  reluctantly. 
Butt  took  him  to  a  public-house  in  a  narrow  street, 
and  into  a  private  room.  Seaton  started  as  soon  as 
he  entered,  for  there  sat  two  repulsive  ruffians,  and, 
by  a  look  that  passed  rapidly  between  them  and  Butt, 
be  saw  plainly  they  were  waiting  for  him.  He  felt 
nervous ;  the  place  was  so  uncouth  and  dark,  the 
faces  so  villanous. 
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However,  they  invited  him  to  ait  down,  roughly, 
but  with  an  air  of  good  fellowship ;  and  very  soon 
opened  their  business  over  their  ale.  We  arc  all 
bound  to  assist  our  fellow-creatures,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  trouble ;  and  what  they  asked  of  him 
was  a  simple  act  of  courtesy,  such  as  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  no  man  worthy  of  the  name  could  deny  to  his 
fellow.  It  was  to  give  General  Bolleston's  watch¬ 
dog  a  piece  of  prepared  meat  upon  a  certain  even¬ 
ing  :  and  in  return  for  this  trifling  civility,  they  were 
generous  enough  to  ofler  him  a  full  share  of  any 
Eght  valuables  mey  might  find  in  the  General’s  house. 

Seaton  trembled,  and  put  his  face  in  his  hands  a 
moment  “  I  cannot  do  it,”  said  he. 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  He  has  been  too  good  to  me.” 

A  coarse  laugh  of  derision  greeted  this  argu¬ 
ment  ;  it  seemed  so  irrelevant  to  these  pure  ego¬ 
tists.  Seaton,  however,  persisted,  and  on  that  one 
of  the  men  got  up  and  stood  before  the  door,  and 
drew  his  knife  gently. 

Seaton  glanced  his  eyes  round  in  search  of  a 
weapon,  and  turned  pale. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  split  on  us,  mate  ?  ”  said  one 
of  the  ruffians  in  front  of  him. 

“  No,  1  don’t.  But  I  won’t  rob  my  benefactor : 
you  shall  kill  me  first.”  And  with  that  he  darted 
to  the  fireplace,  and  in  a  moment  the  poker  was 
high  in  tur,  and  the  way  he  squared  his  shoulders 
and  stood  ready  to  hit  to  the  on,  or  cut  to  the  off, 
was  a  caution. 

“  Come,  drop  that,”  said  Butt,  grimly ;  “  and 
put  up  your  knife.  Bob.  Can’t  a  pal  be  out  of  a 
.  job,  and  yet  not  split  on  them  that  is  in  it  I  ” 

“  Why  should  I  split  ?  ”  said  Robert  Penfold. 
“  Has  the  law  been  a  friend  to  me  ?  But  I  won’t 
rob  my  benefactor  —  and  his  daughter.” 

“  That  is  square  enough,”  said  Butt.  “  Why, 
pals,  there  are  other  cribs  to  be  cracked  besides  that 
old  bloke’s.  Finish  the  ale,  mate,  and  part  friends.” 

“  If  you  will  promise  mo  to  ‘  crack  some  other 
crib,’  and  let  that  one  alone.” 

A  sullen  assent  was  given,  and  Seaton  drank 
their  healths,  and  walked  away.  Butt  followed  him 
soon  after,  and  affected  to  side  with  him,  and  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  himself  was  capable  of  not  robbing 
a  man’s  house  who  had  been  good  to  him,  or  to  a 
pal  of  his.  Indeed  this  plausible  person  said  so 
much,  and  his  sullen  comrades  had  said  so  little, 
that  Seaton,  rendered  keen  and  anxious  by  love, 
invested  his  savings  in  a  Colt’s  revolver  and  am¬ 
munition. 

He  did  not  stop  there ;  after  the  hint  about  the 
watch-dog,  he  would  not  trust  that  faithful  but  too 
carnivorous  animal;  he  brought  bis  blankets  into 
the  little  tool-house,  and  lay  there  every  night  in  a 
sort  of  dog’s  sleep.  'This  tool-house  was  erected  in 
a  little  back  gar<ien,  separated  from  the  lawn  only 
by  some  young  trees  in  single  file.  Now  Miss  Rol- 
leston’s  window  looked  out  upon  the  lawn,  so  that 
Seaton’s  watchtower  was  not  many  yards  from  it ; 
then,  as  the  tool-house  was  only  light^  from  above 
he  Ixired  a  hole  in  the  wooden  structure,  and 
through  this  he  watched,  and  slept,  and  watched. 
He  used  to  sit  studying  theology  by  a  farthing 
rushlight  till  the  lady’s  bedtime,  and  then  he 
watched  for  her  shadow.  If  it  appeared  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  blind,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  content, 
and  went  to  sleep,  but  awaked  every  now  and  then 
to  see  that  all  was  well. 

After  a  few  nights,  his  alarms  naturally  ceased, 
but  his  love  increased,  fed  now  from  this  new  source. 


the  sweet  sense  of  being,  the  secret  protector  of  her 
he  adored. 

Meantime,  Miss  Bolleston’s  lady’s  maid,  Wilson, 
fell  in  love  with  him  after  her  fashion ;  she  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  his  face  at  once,  and  he  had  en¬ 
couraged  her  a  little,  unintentionally;  for  he 
brought  the  nosegays  to  her,  and  listen^  compla¬ 
cently  to  her  gossip,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  words 
she  let  fall  now  and  then  about  her  young  mistress. 
As  he  never  exchanged  two  sentences  at  a  time 
with  any  other  servant,  this  flattered  Sarah  Wilson, 
and  she  soon  began  to  meet  and  accost  him  oftener, 
and  in  cherrier-colored  ribbons,  than  he  could  stand. 
So  then  he  showed  impatience,  and  then  she,  read¬ 
ing  him  by  herself,  suspected  some  vulgar  riv^. 

Suspicion  soon  bred  jealousy,  jealousy  vigilance, 
and  vigilance,  detection. 

Her  first  discovery  was,  that,  so  long  as  she  talked 
of  Miss  Helen  Rulleston,  she  was  always  welcome  ; 
her  second  was,  that  Seaton  slept  in  the  tool-house. 

She  was  not  romantic  enough  to  connect  her  two 
discoveries  together.  They  lay  apart  in  her  mind, 
until  circumstances  we  are  about  to  relate  supplied 
a  connecting  link. 

One  Thursday  evening  James  Seaton’s  goddess 
sat  alone  with  her  papa,  and  —  being  a  young  lady 
of  fair  abilities,  who  had  gone  through  her  course 
of  music  and  other  studies,  taught  brainlessly,  and 
who  was  now  going  through  a  course  of  monotonous 
pleasures,  and  had  not  accumulated  any  great  store 
of  mental  resources  —  she  was  listless  and  languid, 
and  would  have  yawned  forty  times  in  her  papa’s 
face,  only  she  was  too  well-bred.  She  always 
turned  her  head  away  when  it  came,  and  either 
suppressed  it,  or  else  hid  it  with  a  lovely  white 
hand.  At  last,  as  she  was  a  good  girl,  she  blushed 
at  her  behavior,  and  roused  herself  up,  and  said  she, 
“  Papa,  shall  I  play  you  the  new  quadrilles  ?  ” 

Papa  gave  a  start  and  a  shake,  and  said,  with 
well-feigned  vehemence,  “  Ay,  do,  my  dear,”  and  so 
composed  himself  —  to  listen ;  and  Helen  sat  down 
and  played  the  quadrilles. 

The  composer  had  taken  immortal  melodies,  some 
gay,  some  sad,  and  had  robbed  them  of  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  character,  and  hashed  them  till  they  were 
all  one  monotonous  rattle.  But  General  Rolleston 
was  little  the  worse  for  all  this.  As  Apollo  saved 
Hor2u;e  fixim  hearing  a  poetaster’s  rhymes,  so  did 
Somnus,  another  beneficent  little  deity,  rescue  our 
warrior  from  his  daughter’s  music. 

She  was  neither  angry  nor  surprised.  A  deli¬ 
cious  smile  illumined  her  face  directly ;  she  crept  to 
him  on  tiptoe,  and  bestowed  a  kiss,  light  as  a 
zephyr,  on  his  gray  head.  And,  in  truth,  the  bend¬ 
ing  attitude  of  this  supple  figure,  clad  in  snowy 
muslin,  the  virginal  face  and  light  hazel  eye  beam¬ 
ing  love  and  reverence,  and  the  airy  kiss,  had  some¬ 
thing  angelic. 

She  took  her  candle,  and  glided  up  to  her  bed¬ 
room.  And,  the  moment  she  got  there,  and  could 
gratify  her  somnolence  without  offence,  need  we 
say  she  became  wide-awake  ?  She  sat  down,  and 
wrote  long  letters  to  three  other  young  ladies,  gush¬ 
ing  affection,  asking  questions  of  the  kind  nobody 
replies  to,  painting,  with  a  young  lady’s  colors,  the 
male  being  to  whom  she  was  shortly  to  be  married, 
wishing  her  dear  friends  a  like  demigod,  if  pei^ 
chance  earth  contained  two ;  and  so  to  the  last  now 
bonnet  and  preacher. 

She  sat  over  her  paper  till  one  o’clock,  and  Sea¬ 
ton  watched  and  adored  her  shadow. 
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When  ohe  had  done  writing,  she  opened  her  win¬ 
dow  and  looked  out  upon  the  night.  She  lifted 
those  wonderful  hazel  eyes  towards  the  stars,  and 
her  watcher  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he  saw  in 
her  a  celestial  being  looking  up  from  an  earthly 
resting-place  towards  her  native  sky. 

At  two  o’clock  she  was  in  bed,  but  not  asleep. 
She  lay  calmly  gazing  at  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
other  lovely  stars  shining  with  vivid,  but  chaste,  fire 
in  the  purple  vault  of  heaven. 

While  thus  employed  she  heard  a  slight  sound 
outside  that  made  her  turn  her  eyes  towards  a 
young  tree  near  her  window.  Its  top  branches 
were  waving  a  good  deal,  though  there  was  not  a 
breath  stirring.  This  struck  l^r  as  curious,  very 
curious. 

Whilst  she  wondered,  suddenly  an  arm  and  a 
hand  came  in  sight,  and  after  them  the  whole  figure 
of  a  man,  going  up  the  tree. 

Helen  sat  up  now,  glaring  with  terror,  and  was 
so  paralyzed  she  did  not  utter  a  sound.  About  a 
foot  below  her  window  was  a  lead  flat  that  roofed 
the  bay  window  below.  It  covered  an  area  of  sev¬ 
eral  feet,  and  the  man  ^rang  on  to  it  with  perfect 
ease  from  the  tree.  Helen  shrieked  with  terror. 
At  that  very  instant  there  was  a  flash,  a  pistol-shot, 
and  the  man’s  arms  went  whirling,  and  he  stag¬ 
gered  and  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  flat,  and  strtick 
the  grass  below  with  a  heavy  thud.  Shots  and 
blows  followed,  and  all  the  sounds  of  a  bloody 
struggle  rung  in  Helen’s  ears  as  she  flung  herself 
screaming  from  the  bed  and  darted  to  the  door. 
She  ran  and  clung  quivering  to  her  sleepy  maid, 
Wilson.  The  house  was  alarmed,  lights  flashed, 
footsteps  pattered,  there  was  universal  commotion. 

General  Rolleston  soon  learned  his  daughter’s 
story  from  Wilson,  and  aroused  his  male  servants, 
one  of  whom  was  an  old  soldier.  They  searched 
the  house  first ;  but  no  entrance  had  been  effected  ; 
so  they  went  out  on  the  lawn  with  blunderbuss  and 
pistol. 

They  found  a  man  lying  on  his  back  at  the  foot 
of  the  bay  window. 

They  pounced  on  him,  and,  to  their  amazement, 
it  was  the  gardener,  James  Seaton.  Insensible. 

General  Rolleston  was  quite  taken  aback  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  was  sorry.  But  after  a  little 
reflection,  he  said  very  sternly,  “  Carry  the  black¬ 
guard  in-doors ;  and  run  for  an  officer.” 

Seaton  was  taken  into  the  hall,  and  laid  flat  on 
the  floor. 

All  the  servants  gathered  about  him,  brimful  of 
curiosity,  and  the  female  ones  began  to  speak  alto¬ 
gether  ;  but  General  Rolleston  told  them  sharply 
to  hold  their  tongues,  and  to  retire  behind  the  man. 
“  Somebody  sprinkle  him  with  cold  water,”  said 
he ;  “  and  be  quiet,  all  of  you,  and  keep  out  of 
sight,  while  I  examine  him.”  He  stood  before  the 
insensible  figure  with  his  arms  folded,  amidst  a  dead 
silence,  broken  only  bv  the  stifled  sobs  of  Sarah 
Wilson,  and  of  a  sociable  housemaid  who  cried  with 
her  for  company. 

And  now  Seaton  began  to  writhe  and  show  signs 
of  returning  sense. 

Next  he  moaned  piteously,  and  sighed.  But 
General  Rolleston  could  not  pity  him ;  he  waited 
grimly  for  returning  consciousness,  to  subject  him 
to  a  merciless  interrogatory. 

He  waited  just  one  second  too  long.  He  had  to 
answer  a  question  instead  of  putting  one. 

The  judgment  is  the  last  faculty  a  man  recovers 
when  emerging  from  insensibility  ;  and  Seaton, 


seeing  the  General  standing  before  him,  stretched 
out  his  hands,  and  said,  in  a  faint  but  earnest  voice, 
before  eleven  witnesses,  “  Is  she  safe  ?  O,  u  she 
safe  ?  ” 

[To  be  eooUnued.] 


CARLO  POERIO. 

[Tranilated  for  Stut  Satcuat  from  tbe  Journal  it*  Ditat*.] 

.  “  Morte  di  Carlo  Poerio  ”  is  the  title  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  just  published  at  Naples  by  Professor  Luigi' 
^ttembrini,  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  tbe 
Italian  patriot,  his  companion-in-arms,  his  comrade 
in  captivity  and  in  deliverance.  'This  biography  is 
full  of  emotion,  of  eloquent  remarks,  and  of  unkno'wn 
facts.  The  death  of  the  man  whom  Naples  lost 
towards  the  end  of  April,  seems  almost  forgotten 
already.  The  telegraph  briefly  announced  it,  and  the 
majority  of  newspapers  contented  themselves  with 
publishing  the  meagre  telegram.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  time,  and  that  not  long  since,  when 
Southera  Italy  was  personified  in  this  name,  Poerio, 
which  rare  lalents  and  lofty  characters  had  made 
celebrated.  We  especially  admire  the  last  survivor 
of  this  noble  family,  the  man  who  was  illustrated  by 
a  long  series  of  reverses  and  misfortunes,  and  who, 
though  invariably  vanquished,  incessantly  persecut¬ 
ed  and  condemned  to  infamous  punishments,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  dignity  of  his  attitude  and  by  the 
infle.xibility  of  bis  resistance,  though  he  had  no  arms 
but  chains  heroically  worn,  in  branding  his  judges 
with  disgrace,  and  >  in  morally  dethroning  his  king. 
We  like  to  relate  this  admirable  history,  whi^ 
seems  to  belong  to  another  age,  to  demonstrate  to 
disheartened  consciences  that  even  now-a-days,  even 
in  politics.  Virtue,  that  old-fashioned  word,  is  still 
useful,  and  that,  to  achieve  great  deeds,  all  that  is 
sufficient  sometimes  is,  to  be  an  Honest  Man. 

But  alas !  in  Italy  as  everywhere  else,  after  the 
victory  the  new-comers  despise  the  veteran  soldiers. 
The  old  soldiers  were  soon  placed  on  the  retired 
list  (which  led  to  their  being  accused  of  corruption), 
some  for  an  instant  to  power  whence  they  fell  over¬ 
whelmed  with  invectives ;  others  were  pushed  aside ; 
others  persecuted.  When  people  saw  them  still 
alive,  people  were  disposed  to  doubt  the  story  of 
their  sufferings.  People  applied  to  them  Proudhon’s 
wretched  joke,  “  Martyrs,  next  to  oppressors,  are 
the  most  execrable  objects  on  earth.”  Italy,  once 
Niobe,  became  Saturn  ;  after  weeping  her  dead,  she 
devoured  her  living  children.  Poerio  was  devoured 
with  the  rest.  Cruel  injustice  too  late  repaired; 
now  that  he  is  no  more,  people  begin  to  remember 
what  he  was.  I^et  ns  endeavor  to  join  this  good 
movement  and  to  recall  in  a  few  words  his  patriotic 
services. 

His  father,  Giuseppe  Poerio,  of  an  excellent  Ca¬ 
labrian  family,  acted  like  a  patriot  in  1799,  and  was 
consequefitly  sentenced  to  death,  but  had  this  sen¬ 
tence  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  Fa'vignana 
dungeon.  He  was  delivered,  and  made  baron  by 
the  French.  After  the  Restoration  and  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1820,  he  was  again  arrested  for  having  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  then  imprisoned 
in  Fort  St.  Elme,  proscribed  and  sent  with  his  ■wife 
and  children  to  Gratz  in  Stvria.  Raffaele  Poerio, 
his  brother,  after  rousing  Calabriate  revolt,  was 
likewise  sentenced  to  death ;  but  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  escajie  execution,  joined  the  French  army,  and 
fought  in  its  ranks  in  Spain  and  Africa,  where  he 
rose  to  be  general.  In  1848,  although  he  was  then 
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an  old  man,  he  wished,  after  thirty  years  of  exile,  to 
return  to  Italy,  ami  he  did  his  duty  in  the  war  of 
Independence.  Another  member  of  the  family, 
Leopold  Poerio,  likewise  an  excellent  soldier,  was 
made  prisoner  of  war,  and  lone  suffered  on  the 
hulks.  We  have  said  Giuseppe  Poerio  was  sent  to 
Gratz  with  his  family,  whicn  consisted  of  a  noble 
wife,  of  whom  we  shall  again  speak,  of  two  sons  and 
of  a  daughter,  Carlotta,  who  was  to  marr^'  another 
Ne^wlitan  patriot,  Paolo  Emilio  Imbnani,  and 
share  a  new  exile  with  him.  One  of  the  sons  was 
Alessandro,  a  Yesuvian  poet,  a  man  of  enlarged 
mind,  familiar  with  every  language  and  dialect, 
possessing  an  artist’s  temperament,  delicate  and 
nervous,  morbidly  sensitive  and  stoically  indifferent. 
He  boldly  wrote  poems  smelling  strbng  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  and  hastened  to  receive  in  Venetia  death  from 
Austrian  hands. 

The  other  son  was  Carlo  Poerio,  who  died  very 
recently.  He  was  reared  in  a  good  school,  first  in 
Styria,  among  the  exiles ;  then  in  Tuscany,  a  land 
of  toleration  (we  do  not  say  of  liberty),  where  ev¬ 
ery  Italian  in  Italy  took  refuge  after  1820.  When 
Carlo  Poerio  returned  to  Naples,  he  followed  the 
example  of  all  the  others,  —  he  conspired.  To  con¬ 
spire  then  was  to  dream  of  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  to  speak  continually  of  them  in  clandestine 
writings  or  in  secret  meetings,  to  excite  the  national 
sentiment,  to  organize  resistance,  and  to  pass  the 
half  of  one’s  life  in  prison.  Poerio  was  soon  the 
leader  of  this  conspiracy,  and,  as  Signor  Crispi  has 
well  said,  the  heart  and  head  of  the  young  men  of 
Naples.  Signor  Settembrini  writes :  “  He  followed 
the  advocate’s  profession ;  he  had  a  bright  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  very  astute  judgment,  fluent  speech,  varied 
information,  a  great  many  fiiends,  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  without  number.  He  talked  cordially  with 
all,  knew  everylxxly’s  life,  remembered  a  thousand 
anecdotes,  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  the  Court. 
His  eyes  were  large,  there  was  a  dash  of  archness 
in  his  smile,  a  soul  full  of  good-nature ;  and  a  great 
love  o€  honesty  and  truth.  Look  at  him,  you  would 
think  him  an  arch  knave,  and  yet  he  really  was  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  honest  of  men."  The  Lib¬ 
erals  in  the  Abruzzi,  in  Calabria  and  in  Sicily  never 
moved  without  consulting  him.  He  was  conse¬ 
quently  arrested  after  each  insurrection  in  1837,  in 
1844,  and  in  1847,  upon  mere  suspicion  ;  for  he  was 
not  a  man  to  furnish  evidence  against  himself.  They 
could  only  once  in  all  this  time  legally  keep  him  in 
prison.  Such  was  Poerio’s  life  from  1830  to  1848  ; 
constantly  watched  and  persecuted,  but  always  mas¬ 
ter  of  public  opinion,  the  spiritual  head  of  Naples 
and  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
all  Italy  in  1847  turned,  animated  with  immense 
hope,  towards  the  reforming  Pope.  We  knew  only 
two  patriots  who  did  not  share  this  illusion ;  these 
were  Gian  Battista  Niccolini  of  Florence,  and  An¬ 
tonio  Ranieri  of  Naples.  Signor  Settembrini  men¬ 
tions  a  third,  Carlo  Poerio,  who,  after  the  amnesty 
of  the  Vatican,  uttered  this  prophetic  speech:  “  He 
is  still  Mastai ;  when  he  Is  Wpe  from  head  to  foot 
he  will  act  like  his  predecessors."  Nevertheless, 
the  Pope’s  services  cannot  be  denied.  Bells  were 
necessary  to  rouse  Italy ;  it  was  fortunate  they  were 
found  already  in  the  summit  of  the  steeple.  Under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pope,  the  Italians  dared  ask  for 
reforms.  Poerio  being  still  in  prison,  his  house  be¬ 
came  a  political  club.  He  placed  in  it,  and  had 
covered  with  signatures,  a  petition  to  the  King, 
praying  for  the  promulgation  of  a  constitution. 
Everybody  knows  the  result  of  this  petition.  The 


Charter  was  granted.  Poerio  came  out  of  jail,  was 
made  Prefect  of  Police,  then  Minister;  next  (the 
history  is  ftuniliar  to  every  one)  denounced  by  an 
anonymous  and  mendacious  letter  sent  through  the 

rt-office,  which  was  intercepted  and  commented 
its  authors,  he  was  again  arrested,  kept  in  prison 
twenty  months  before  trial,  dragged  ^m  jail  to  jail, 
and  at  last  sentenced  to  four-and-twenty  years  of 
hard  labor.  In  the  hulks  of  Nisida,  Ischia,  Monte- 
fusco,  and  Montesarebio,  he  wore  for  many  a  long 
ear  the  red  jacket  and  draggled  behind  him,  gyved 
y  the  feet  to  the  same  chains,  a  yoke-mate ;  for  the 
political  prisoners  were  fastened  together  two  by 
two,  rivetted  one  to  the  other  like  the  felons.  Nay, 
sometimes  a  Liberal  was  fettered  to  a  thief.  Mr. 
Gladstone  confirmed  these  statements,  for  be  saw 
the  truth  with  his  own  eyes  at  the  Nisida  hulks. 
He  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen :  “  Nevertheless,  I 
must  say,  the  condemnation  of  Poerio  for  the  crime 
of  treason,  is  as  flagrant  an  outrage  upon  the  laws 
of  truth,  justice,  decency,  frankness,  and  good  com¬ 
mon  sense,  as  would  be  in  our  country  a  similar 
condemnation  against  any  of  our  best  known  states¬ 
men,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir 
James  Graham,  or  yourself” 

Poerio’s  mother  was  still  alive.  I  have  said  she 
followed  her  husband  to  exile  in  Austria.  She 
lived  to  see  her  son  Alessandro,  the  poet,  killed  in 
Venetia,  her  daughter  an  exile,  and  her  other  son 
sentenced  to  prison.  Her  friends,  however,  con¬ 
cealed  from  her  the  true  nature  of  the  latter’s  sen¬ 
tence.  She  believed  him  merely  relegated  to  an 
island.  She  was  wont  to  say :  “  ’T  is  strange  he 
never  sends  to  me  for  shoes.  It  seems  the  poor 
child  don’t  walk  much.”  She  would,  too,  some¬ 
times  say  mournfully:  “  I  have  borne  nine  children, 
and  not  one  of  them  will  be  at  my  death-bed  to 
close  my  eyes.  I  am  of  a  truth  tired  of  life.”  She 
lingered,  sorrow-burdened,  until  1852,  and  then, 
having  exhausted,  even  to  the  dregs,  the  chalice  of 
woe,  she  died. 

Carlo  Poerio’s  tortures  brought  forth  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  letters,  which  were  an  indictment  against  a 
government  that  was  the  “  negation  of  Gmi.”  In 
this  way  the  mo<le8t  prisoner  began  his  country’s 
deliverance  by  his  long-suffering  and  his  courage, 
which  never  one  single  day  abated  one  single  jot 
He  was  offered  a  pardon,  provided  his  mother 
would  ask  it  of  the  King  of  Naples.  His  poor 
mother  was  dying.  He  loved  her  with  that  filial 
pa-ssion  still  common  in  Italy.  He  refused  pardon 
on  this  condition.  He  never  uttered  one  word  of 
complaint  The  Governor  of  Avellino  asked  how 
he  was.  He  smiled,  and  answered  :  “  I  have  been 
on  this  chalybeate  regimen  many  years,  and  it  has 
increased  my  strength.”  He  was  indeed  stronger. 
The  King  almost  Mgged  him  to  accept  this  condi¬ 
tion  ;  he  would  not  yield  one  iota.  At  last,  one 
day,  tired  of  the  struggle,  the  King  of  Naples  ne¬ 
gotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic  by 
which  he  stipulated  to  export  political  otfenders  to 
it,  the  Repuolic  agreeing  to  provide  them  money, 
land,  and  agricultural  implements.  Poerio  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  treaty,  declaring  he  would  die  in 
the  hulks.  His  companions  followed  his  example ; 
for  they  would  have  done  nothing  without  him.  In 
his  convict’s  costume,  he  was  the  leader  not  only  of 
convicts,  but  of  fVeemen.  He  led  the  Liberal  party 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  it  waited  his  instructions 
before  taking  any  step.  He  kept  up  a  correspond- 
I  ence  with  tl^  open  and  secret  leaders  of  European 
politics ;  among  his  correspondents  were  Lord 
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Palmerston  and  Manin.  He  transmitted  their  in¬ 
structions  to  his  captains,  and  I  am  able  to  declare 
he  prevented  at  least  twenty  premature  insurrec¬ 
tions.  He,  from  the  Montesarchio  hulks,  where  he 
trailed  a  chain  with  four  links,  mastered  the  impa¬ 
tient,  resisted  Mazzini’s  party,  commanded  the  Ne¬ 
apolitans  to  .hope  and  wait;  and  the  Neapolitans 
did  hope  and  aid  wait 

At  last,  goaded  by  England  and  perhaps  by  his 
own  conscience,  for  his  death  drew  nigh,  the  King 
of  Naples  deigned  to  commute  into  perpetual  exile 
the  imprisonment  which  the  Liberals  of  his  kingdom 
had  borne  for  seven  years.  He  selected  Americ^ 
which  he  topographically  loved,  for  the  land  of  their 
transportation.  A  Neapolitan  steamship,  towed  by 
a  man-of-war,  carried  the  prisoners  to  Cadiz,  where 
they  were  placed  on  board  an  American  merchant¬ 
man,  which  was  to  land  them  at  New  York.  The 
King  of  Naples  had  made  all  these  arrangements  ; 
he  doubtless  thought  this  new  species  of  slave-trade 
perfectly  lawful. 

Fortunately  Carlo  Poerio  was  more  familiar  with 
the  law  of  nations.  When  the  ship  was  out  of  sight 
of  land,  Poerio  informed  the  master  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  was  every  way  illegal  as  the  New  York 
Courts  of  Justice  should  teach  him.  Poerio  added : 
“  You  have  already  received  for  this  crime  punished 
by  American  law,  S  5,000  of  the  $  8,000  promised 
you ;  you  should  be  satisfied.  You  must  land  us  at 
Lisbon.”  The  master  at  first  hesitated,  and  then 
refused  point  blank ;  it  happened  by  accident  a  per¬ 
cussion-cap,  which  had  fallen  on  the  deck,  exploded 
under  the  heel  of  a  sailor’s  shoe.  The  master  be¬ 
came  frightened.  He  made  sure  all  these  liberated 
convicts  were  armed,  and  he  turned  his  prow  to¬ 
wards  Ireland. 

I  note,  by  the  way,  as  a  characteristic  incident,  a 
son  of  Settembrini,  although  at  liberty  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  English  murine,  managed  to  slip  among 
the  transported  convicts  in  the  costume  of  a  servant. 

I  lay  stress  upon  these  particulars,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  publi6  generally  until  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Signor  Settembrini.  He  was  one  of  the 
passengers.  Everyboily  knows  the  ovations  made 
in  England  to  the  evaded  prisoneri  Poerio  re- 
turneil  to  Italy.  Turin  at  first  was  his  home,  and 
from  thence  he  once  more  guided  the  political  con¬ 
science  of  the  Neapolitans.  He  became  converted, 
and  instantly  converted  them  to  the  unitary  mon¬ 
archy,  repelling  with  all  his  strength  and  all  his 
influence  that  coalition  of  princelings  dreamed  un¬ 
der  the  style  of  confederation.  Besides,  the  petty 
princes  were  as  averse  to  it  as  their  subjects.  After 
the  annexation  of  Naples,  Poerio  was  of  course 
lauded  to  the  skies.  He  was  offered  any  place  he 
chose,  any  dignity  he  might  wish,  —  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  a  Minister’s  portfolio.  He  accepteil  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  deputy’s  seat,  and  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  an  honor  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  —  not  by  the  government,  but 
—  by  the  free  suffrage  of  his  colleagues,  according 
to  the  custom  of  free  countries.  Despite  this  disin¬ 
terestedness,  which  is  very  rare  everywhere,  even 
in  Italy,  and  although  he  lived  on  the  remnant  of 
his  fortune  in  the  bouse  of  his  friends,  he  was  vio¬ 
lently  attacked  by  the  Mazzinians  of  the  morrow, 
who  were  (as  everybody  knows)  the  Bourbonians 
of  the  eve.  Accused  of  ^  Moderantism,”  i.  e.  of 
venality  and  corruption,  he  was  assailed  even  in 
his  retreat  by  frenzied  mobs  who  broke  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  house  where  he  found  shelter,  and  who 
heaped  curses  on  him.  Is  it  true  these  outrages 


hastened  his  end  ?  The  physicians  said  so  after 
making  a  post-mortem  examination.  I  would  be¬ 
lieve  the  doctors  were  mistaken.  I  know  he  re¬ 
tained,  during  the  last  few  years,  his  serenity  of 
mind.  His  last  published  letter  was  the  work  of  a 
strong  soul.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  triumph.  He 
saw  the  whole  of  Italy  free  from  a  foreigner’s  foot,  — 
he  saw  this,  who  still  wore  nine  years  before  chains 
on  his  body  for  daring  to  dream  this  chimera ! 
Moreover,  he  knew  human  nature  well  enough  to 
have  a  presentiment  that  a  little  sooner  or  a  little 
later  the  oblivious  and  the  ungrateful  would  come 
back  to  him.  Indeed  they  have  already  reverted 
to  him.  Italians  of  every  party  gave  him  a  mag¬ 
nificent  funeral,  and  delivered  eloquent  eulogies 
over  his  coffin.  A  street  is  to  bear  his  name.  A 
statue  will  be  erected  to  him.  Doubtless  these  hon¬ 
ors  are  tardy,  but  how  well-merited  they  are  I 
Carlo  Poerio  will  be  reckoned  by  his  character,  if 
not  by  his  genius,  among  the  Men  of  our  age.  Itidy 
has  produced  greater  men.  She  never  produced  a 
better  man. 


BILLY  BUTTONS. 

BT  KORMAN  MACLROD,  D.D. 

CHAPTER  I.  —  HIS  BIRTH. 

In  my  wanderings  over  the  earth  I  have  met  all 
sorts  of  ancient  mariners,  who  have  spun  their  yams 
to  me.  Sometiifies  it  was  when  pacing  the  deck 
under  the  stars,  as  the  vessel  bowl^  along  with  the 
waves  surging  at  her  bows  and  the  breeze  whistling 
among  the  rigging.  Again  it  would  be  in  out-of-the- 
way  nooks,  when  neither  of  us  knew  the  other’s 
name.  And  at  other  times  it  was  by  the  sick-bed, 
when  it  was  good  to  divert  the  sufferer’s  thoughts 
from  the  present  to  the  past,  thus  enabling  his  aaind, 
too  much  strained  on  “  one  tack,”  to  put  about  on 
another,  and  to  ease  some  of  its  ropes  by  laying  the 
stress  of  the  sails  upon  others.  1  have  met  so  many 
of  this  class  that  my  mind  gets  somewhat  confused 
when  I  attempt  to  recall  them  individually.  Yet  I 
remember  well  the  old  man  who  told'me  about  Billy 
Buttons.  He  had  “  ploughed  over  many  a  stormy 
sea,”  and  had  had  many  ^ventures,  which  he  could 
relate  with  marvellous  accuracy  in  every  detail, 
although  he  was  destitute  of  the  sense  of  wonder  to 
discern  the  wonders  he  had  seen.  Many  a  thing 
old  Chancey  told  me  that  I  not  only  listened  to  with 
deepest  interest,  but  pondered  over  long  after  bis 
story  was  finished.  To  me  his  narratives  often  shed 
a  bright  light  on  the  deepest  recesses  in  human 
nature,  —  revealing  at  once  loves,  bates,  joys,  and 
griefs ;  strange  tioists,  singular  combinations,  odd 
mixtures  of  motive,  wild,  abnormal  outbursts  of 
natural  feeling,  magnificent  self-sacrifice,  and  brutal 
selfishness.  He  described  all  these  things  in  his  own 
simple  language,  merely  as  facts  whose  meaning  he 
could  not  decipher  except  in  the  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  He  was  a  sort  of  seaborn  Peter  Bell, 
with  a  little  more  of  humanity  in  him. 

BMy  Buttons  was  one  of  Chancey’s  stories.  I 
cannot  tell  it  as  he  did,  but  1  can  tell  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  these  were  brought  out  by  repeated 

?uestioning8  during  long  evenings.  And  since  then 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  verifying  and  of 
filling  up  the  narrative,  which  I  now  present  tq  the 
reader,  not  in  strict  historical  and  chronological 
order,  but  in  some  respects  in  a  form  truer  than  even 
Chancey’s  own.  He  was  just  like  the  soldier  who 
got  the  Victoria  cross,  but  oould  not  comprehend 
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why,  epitomizing  a  long  and  deeply  interesting  story 
by  saying,  “  I  saved  my  officer,  —  that  was  all ;  and 
what  was  it  ?  ” 

One  evening  a  ship  was  getting  ready  to  sail  from 
Valparaiso,  when  she  was  boarded  by  a  lady,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  lady  indeed,  if  judged  by  her  sweet 
manners.  Asking  an  interview  with  the  Captain, 
she  told  him  tliat  her  husband  had  suddenly  been 
called  off  by  business  to  a  distant  town,  and  that  she 
had  in  the  mean  time  received  letters  from  Scotland 
which  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  return  home 
without  waiting  even  to  consult  her  husband,  as  prop¬ 
erty  of  considerable  value  might  be  sacrificed  by 
any  delay  on  her  part.  She  stated  her  case  in  a 
manner  which  at  once  inspired  respect ;  and  begging 
a  berth  in  the  ship,  she  a<!ded,  “  Your  well-known 
character,  Capt.iin  Wauchope,  encourages  me  to  ask 
this  favor,  and  to  sail  under  your  protection  only.” 
She  at  the  same  time  handed  to  him  the  money 
for  the  passage.  The  Captain  was  rather  put  about ; 
but  there  was  a  something  —  who  does  not  know  the 
marvellous  power  over  the  spirit  of  these  “  some¬ 
things  ?  ”  —  which  obliged  him  to  say  yes,  apart 
from  the  natural  desire,  for  the  sake  of  his  owners, 
to  obtain  the  handsome  sum  which  was  offered  for 
the  cabin.  lie  felt  that  others  might  consider  his 
position  an  awkward  one ;  but  he  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  all  was  natural,  simple,  upright,  and 
that  the  request  was  made  by  a  true  woman. 

The  lady  was  accompanied  by  one  female  friend, 
with  whom  she  conversed  long  and  earnestly,  and 
firom  whom  she  parted  with  an  embrace  which  was 
often  repeated. 

Wauchope  was  not  at  all,  it  must  be  confessed, 
what  is  called  “  a  religious  man  ” ;  yet,  poor  fellow  ! 
—  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  defend  him  from  what 
could  be  fairly  charged  against  him.  Alas !  he  swore 
badly,  often  outrageously.  Was  he  bad-tempered  ? 
No.  Unkind  ?  A  heart  more  sympathetic  with  suf¬ 
fering  never  beat.  Was  he  unjust  V  Ask  his  crew, 
and  hear  their  verdict  in  his  favor.  How  could  this 
great  fault,  then,  be  accounted  for?  That  is  a 
problem  I  am  not  called  upon  to  solve,  if,  indeed,  it 
18  capable  of  solution.  No  good  excuse  can  be  found 
for  what  is  wrong.  But  I  may  give  his  own  expla¬ 
nation  of  it,  and  the  gentle  reader  can  then  draw 
what  conclusions  he  pleases,  putting  Wauchope  in 
the  exact  niche  which  he  thinks  he  deserves. 

“  I  ken,”  he  said  to  one  who  had  his  best  interests 
at  heart,  “  this  naisty  sweerin’  is  no  to  be  defended. 
But  I  hae  to  do  my  duty  to  my  employers,  ye  see, 
and  unless  I  gie  the  crew  a  run  o’  the  tongue,  they 
wad  get  into  confusion,  or  maybe  mutiny.  My  min¬ 
ister  tell’d  me  it  was  really  no  a  Christian  hawbit, 
and  he  was  richt,  nae  doot,  and  sae  I  gied  it  up  for  a 
month,  for  I  hae  nae  admiration  o’  t  mysel.  But  what 
effect  had  this  on  the  crew  ?  1  plainly  tell  ye,  they 
lost  a’  respect  for  me  I  It ’s  a  fac  !  tho’  ye  dinna,  I 
see,  believe  me.  But  ainst,”  Wauchope  went  on  to 
say,  “  1  heard  a  minister  say  that  it  was  the  motive 
made  a  man  guid  or  bad.  Noo  that  was  great  com¬ 
fort  to  me!  For  when  I  tell  a  sailor  tae  gang  — 
here  or  there  1  I  needna  say  whaur,  —  but  Gude 
forgie  me  if  I  ever  meant  the  puir  sowl  to  gang  ony 
bad  gate  1  Na,  na  !  I  wad  cut  off  my  haun  sooner 
than  do  that  1  But  I  wished  hjm,  ye  see,  tae  ken 
beyond  a’  dispute  or  doot,  that  I  was  in  doonricht 
eaimest,  and  no  jokin’  or  palauverin’  when  I  cam  to 
sweer.  Ainst  I  yoked  on  him  in  that  langage,  i’ 
faith  he  believed  me,  and  did  his  wark  I  Sae,  I  con¬ 
sider  that  I  am  obligated,  as  it  waur,  for  the  sake  o’ 


my  employers,  to  get  the  wark  done,  and  no  to  speer 
at  mysel  whether  or  no  it ’s  pleasant  to  my  ain  feel- 
in’s.  A  man,  I  consider,  should  do  his  duty,  sweer 
or  no  sweer.” 

Apart  from  this  evil,  so  defended  by  sailor  casuis¬ 
try,  Wauchope  was  one  of  the  best  Captains  from 
the  Clyde,  and  immensely  liked  by  bis  men.  He 
may  seem  to  my  readers  to  have  been  rather  a  rough 
sort  of  man  for  a  gentle  lady  to  trust  herself  to  so  im¬ 
plicitly.  But  his  own  wife  at  home  once  said  to  me, 
“  He ’s  an  awfu  guid  cratur,  my  John.  His  heart 
is  as  sail  as  a  spunge,  and  he ’s  jist  daft  aboot  me 
and  the  bairns,  and  I  never  heard  a  rough  word  frae 
his  mouth,  tho’  I ’m  sair  pit  aboot  wi’  what  he  has 
tell’d  me,  when  gaun  tae  the  kirk,  o’  hoo  he  whiles 
speaks  tae  thae  sailors.  He ’s  aye  ruein’t  but  aye 
doin’t  He  can  help  it  weel  encuch,  I  tell  him,  and 
it ’s  jist  tbochtless  clavers,  ay,  and  great  wickedness, 
as  I  tell  him,  fur  a  guid  man  like  him  tae  be  takin’ 
holy  things  in  vain,  and  tae  be  sweerin’.”. 

The  mate  of  the  ship  was  Peter  Macintyre,  whose 
voice  no  one  ever  heard  except  when  giving  orders. 
He  chewed,  smoked,  spoke  gutturally,  did  his  duty, 
and  all  apparently  without  sleep  or  rest  He  crept 
about  the  deck  muffled  up  in  one  rig  for  dayi  and 
another  for  night,  each  differing  from  the  other  in 
the  number  of  strata  of  coats  which  enveloped  him 
and  kept  up  his  internal  heat.  He  wore  soft  thick 
slippers,  so  that  his  presence  was  no  more  noted  than 
that  of  a  bucket  or  rope.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
who,  had  he  fallen  overboard,  would  have  taken  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  like  reefing  topsails,  and 
would  have  drowned  quietly. 

The  crew  were  of  the  mixed  kind  found  in  most 
vessels.  To  the  common  eye  they  were  a  set  of 
machines  made  for  hurrying  a  ship  across  the  ocean, 
and  employed  only  because  they  could  not  be  super¬ 
seded  by  any  better  machinery  in  the  present  state 
of  mechanical  invention.  They  emitted  the  usual 
grunts  and  groans  when  turning  out  of  their  ham¬ 
mocks  on  a  squally  night ;  the  common  wild  agoniz¬ 
ing  cries  when  pulling  hard  at  some  lift  or  brace  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm ;  and  they  sprai^  aloft  and 
lay  out  on  the  yard  to  reef,  and  battle  with  the  flap- 
ing  sail,  with  the  most  utter  indifference  to  being 
rained  or  drowned.  They  drank  their  coffee, 
smothered  themselves  up  in  their  swinging  ham¬ 
mocks,  chaffed  each  other,  abused  everything,  and 
longed  for  port.  'They  quarrelled  in  a  calm ;  forgot, 
forgave,  and  were  jolly  in  a  gale ;  spent  days  and 
ni^ts  saturated  like  sponges  with  salt  water,  and 
did  their  duty  according  to  the  ship’s  articles, — 
and  what  more  could  be  expected  of  tnem  ? 

But  to  our  story.  The  good  ship  Clyde  sailed  for 
her  destination,  having  on  TOard  the  lady  passenger, 
who  gave  no  name,  and  the  Captain  deemed  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  ask  it  She  got  an  excellent  berth  in  a 
private  cabin,  which  I  befieve  the  Captain  gave  up 
for  her  use.  She  had  been  told  there  was  no  stew¬ 
ardess  —  no  luxuries  on  board  —  and  scarcely  any 
comforts.  Everything  was  done  to  dissuade  her  from 
embarking  in  this  ship.  But  she  so  pleaded  life-and- 
death  business,  and  her  utter  indifference  to  all  such 
things  in  comparison  with  getting  to  Scotland  by  the 
first  possible  opportunity,  tliat  she  was  accepted. 

It  was  an  oau  sort  of  place  for  a  lady  to  be  in,  all 
alone,  this  ship  Clyde.  The  poor  Captain  and  his 
mate  felt  indeed  a  sense  of  awkwardness,  especially 
at  table.  It  is  true  they  were  very  particular  in 
washing  their  rough  hands,  and  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  brush  their  hair;  while  Tom  Watson,  the 
cook,  had  never  been  so  careful  about  his  manipu- 
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lations  in  the  caboose.  But  yet  when  the  unknown 
lady  entered  the  cabin  at  meal-time  with  a  sweet 
smile,  courteous  words,  and  unobtrusive  demeanor, 
full  of  thanks  for  all  her  comforts,  and  of  expressions 
of  her  pleasure  in  the  ship  as  a  home,  the  Captain 
and  Macintyre  could  not  feel  at  their  ease ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  Captain’s  attempts  to  tell  stories,  and 
to  prove  himself  not  unworthy  of  his  {^uest,  he  was 
not  at  home,  and  often  wondered  what  tempted  him 
to  ship  such  a  cargo  on  board. 

To  the  crew,  the  lady  was  for  some  days  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  great  speculation.  They  seemed  to  think  or 
speak  of  nothing  else.  Many  a  rude  and  rough 
thing  was  said  of  her,  but  no  rudeness  in  look  or 
word  was  ever  offered  to  her.  She  had  a  kind  word 
for  every  one,  and  she  found  out  something  about 
their  histories,  —  whether  they  had  a  mother,  a  wife, 
a  sister,  or  child,  —  which  enabled  her,  by  the  intui¬ 
tion  of  genuine  benevolence,  to  speak  the  right 
word,  whether  to  the  cook,  the  steward,  the  cabin- 
boy,  or  the  man  at  the  wheel,  when  he  could  hear 
her.  There  was  no  fuss,  no  obtrusiveness  about 
her.  Yet  she  touched  the  heart,  and  flashed  upon 
it  the  light  of  the  goo<l-will  and  presence  of  one  who 
really  felt  kin<lly  to  them,  and  who  treated  them 
neither  as  slaves  nor  aliens,  but  as  those  who  bore 
the  image  of  God,  and  in  whom  love  existed,  how- 
ea-ur  doriiiant,  and  was  capable  of  responding  to  its 
manifestation  in  another  being.  “  The  lady  ”  be¬ 
came  a  presence  —  a  power  —  in  the  ship,  like  a 
bright  moon  shining  over  a  wild,  rough  sea.  No  one 
expressed  to  his  comrade  —  for  sailors  cannot  thus 
express  themselves — how  much  he  felt  her  influ¬ 
ence,  yet  all  did  feel  it.  The  oldest  growlers,  —  men 
who  fi-It  it  their  duty  to  growl,  —  such  as  old  Dick 
Murray  and  Tom  Halliday,  although  they  winked 
and  turned  their  quid  as  she  passed  mong  the  deck  in 
her  walk,  yet  apologized  in  their  own  way  by  saying, 
“  She ’s  a  fine  craft,  anyhow,  —  ship-shape,  Bristol 
fashion,  all  taut  from  keel  to  truck,  and  no  mistake.” 

The  Clyde  moved  along  on  her  long  voyage  from 
day  to  day,  the  great  dome  of  the  blue  sky  ever  cov¬ 
ering  the  one  ship  in  the  centre  of  the  blue  sea,  only 
now  and  then  dotted  by  another  sail  passing  like  a 
sea-bird  in  the  far  distance.  Each  day,  however, 
had  its  own  characteristic  weather;  for  each  day, 
like  each  person,  has  a  history  that  no  other  ever 
had  or  ever  will  have.  The  course  of  one  day  was 
not,  in  the  ocean  below,  in  the  sky  above,  or  in  the 
air  around,  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  one,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  foam  at  the  head  of  the  ship,  or  in  her 
wake  astern.  She  was  moving  in  the  vast,  shoreless 
«ia,  over  unknown  depths  peopled  with  unknown 
e.eatures.  As  for  the  crew,  every  face  became  ster¬ 
eotyped,  and  one  wondered  how  it  was  that  a  ship 
did  not  liecome  a  home  of  brothers,  who  could  not 
afford  to  (juarrel,  or  be  other  than  close  friends.  But 
the  contact  of  bodies  is  not  contact  of  spirits,  and 
mere  outward  fellowship  within  wooden  walls,  even 
with  the  question  of  life  or  death  constantly  present¬ 
ing  itself,  often  protluces  a  separation  the  more  com¬ 
plete  from  the  very  circumstances  which  prevent  a 
gre  it'-r  physical  sep.aration.  The  lady,  by  a  subtle 
electi  icity,  bound  them  together. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  some  that  she  should  have 
dared  to  propose  prayers  anil  Bible-reading  on  Sun¬ 
days.  But  she  did  it,  in  her  own  quiet,  apologetic, 
loving  way,  until  the  favor  she  asked  was  felt  to  be 
a  favor  b^towed.  It  was  wonderful  how  her  reail- 
ing  of  appropriate  —  and  most  appropriate  they 
were !  —  jiassages  of  Scripture,  with  a  hymn  and  a 
prayer,  touched  those  rude  hearts.  They  did  not 
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reason  about  her  unselfishness,  but  felt  it ;  they  did 
not  ask  if  it  was  love  that  prompted  her,  hardly 
knowing  what  that  was,  but  they  were  the  better 
and  happier  for  all  they  heard. 

“  Rum  un.  Jack  ?  ”  observed  one  sailor. 

“  Uncommon,  Fred,” he  replied  :  “I’m  blowed  if 
I  make  her  out.” 

“  Nor  I,”  said  Fred  :  “  but  she ’s  a  right  good  un, 
and  minds  me  of  my  cousin  Kate.” 

“  Well,”  said  Jack,  “  I  was  thinking  of  my  uncle 
Bill,  the  Methodist,  the  best  I  knows.” 

So  both  agreed  she  was  “  uncommon.” 

It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  the  men  turning  their 
hitherto  unused  Bibles  out  of  their  kits.  To  read 
them,  and  confess  they  were  saints  ?  O  dear,  no  1  not 
that  yet,  but  only  to  recollect  what  “  the  lady  ”  was 
saying,  and  to  read  what  she  had  asked  them  to  read. 

“  Come  along,  Tom,  you  ’re  a  scholard,”  one  would 
say ;  “  overhaul,  will  you,  what  the  lady  asked  us  to 
read.” 

'The  lady  knew  not  what  a  light  of  true  love  from 
Heaven  she  was  to  this  crew,  —  what  a  ship’s  light, 
chart,  and  compass.  She  knew  only  that  she  loved 
her  brother,  and  this  because  she  loved  a  common 
F ather.  At  length  her  influence  was  fully  established 
by  a  case  of  severe  sickness  which  occurred  on  board. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  its  features  and  progress, 
or  to  say  how,  with  a  woman’s  delicacy,  grace,  and 
tact,  she  ministered  to  the  sick.  God-like,  woman 
thus  perfects  str^igth  in  weakness.  She  heals  the 
body  through  the  greater  powers  of  the  heart ;  or, 
failing  the  body,  she  more  than  any  other  can  heal 
the  spirit,  and  thus  give  a  health  and  life  which  are 
everlasting. 

The  Clyde  encountered  a  heavy  gale,  when  within 
a  few  hundred  miles  of  Cape  Clear.  It  had  in¬ 
creased  day  by  day,  until  it  seemed  steady  as  a  law 
of  nature.  The  ship  was  forced  back  along  her  old 
course.  She  had  to  lie  to  with  close-reefed  foretop¬ 
sails  for  days  together.  The  voyage  was  very  pro¬ 
tracted.  They  were  not  only  days,  but  weeks, 
behind  their  time.  Wauchope  was  getting  angry, 
and  seemed  to  blame  the  sailors.  Macintyre  moved 
about  incessantly  as  if  he  would  walk  to  land  and 
bring  the  ship  with  him.  Green  seas  came  on  board 
more  frequently  than  were  agreeable.  The  weath¬ 
er  was  cold.  Hea'^  squalls  with  showers  of  sleet 
became  common,  'lliey  sailed  on  amidst  spit  and 
spray,  a  gray,  wet  horizon  walling  in  the  ship.  The 
lady  could  not  come  on  deck.  She  was  not  seen 
even  at  meals,  but  was  closely  confined  to  her  cab¬ 
in,  ordering  what  she  needed  from  Watson  the 
steward.  But  day  by  day  the  weather  got  worse, 
and  the  voyage  seemed  interminable.  The  very 
provisions  threatened  to  fail;  already  there  were 
whisperings  about  short  allowances.  But  the  lady’s 
mess  was,  come  what  may,  to  be  kept  up. 

The  face  of  the  lady  had  not  been  seen  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  when  one  evening,  the  Captain  came  on  deck 
with  a  flushed  countenance  and  disconcerted  air. 
He  held  a  long  consultation  with  Macint^hre,  who 
seemed  utterly  nonplussed.  The  stewarii  there¬ 
upon  ran  down  the  companion-stair  and  ran  up 
again ;  and  then  the  Captain  darted  down,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  few  minutes  reappeared.  He  whispered  to 
Macintyre,  dashed  his  sou’wester  from  him,  and 
seemed  greatly  agitated.  Every  man  on  deck,  be¬ 
lieving  the  ship  was  sinking,  ran  aft,  some  asking  if 
they  should  man  the  pumps.  But  the  Captain 
groaned,  and  only  said,  “  God  have  mercy  on  us !  the 
lady  is  dead,  and  a  child  is  alive  !  ”  and  ^ving  down 
again,  disappeared. 
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I  CHAPTER  II.  —  HIS  HURSINO. 

When  the  Captain  went  to  the  ladj’s  cabin,  he 
found  her  almoet  speechless,  with  a  fine  babe 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  beside  her.  She  took  his 
hand,  and  feebly,  with  broken  accents  and  great  ef¬ 
fort,  said,  “I  expected  to  be  home  —  low  before 
this  —  and  to  have  saved  my  babe.”  'Inen  she 
broke  down  and  fainted.  Being  recovered,  she 
said,  “  Be  sure  and  give  —  and  give  —  my  desk 
with  all  in  it  —  to  Mr.  Thomson,  Writer,  Elgin. 
Write  to  my  husband  at  Valparaiso  —  his  name  is 
William  —  ”  The  tears  trickled  down  her  calm  and 
sweet  countenance.  “  God  forgive  him  —  tell  him 
—  tell  him  I  do !  ” 

“  His  name  ?  ”  eagerly  inquired  the  Captain. 

“  Battens  —  " 

“  Buttons,  did  you  say  ?  ”  asked  the  Captain. 
“  Cheer  up,  dear  lady ;  Grod  may  yet  preserve  you. 
Steward  — a  little  brandy — quick!  ”  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  holding  her  hands,  leant  over  her,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  honest  face,  like  the  first  drops 
of  a  thunder-shower.  But  there  was  no  response 
save  the  feeble  cry  of  the  little  boy  from  the  blan¬ 
kets,  which  his  dead  mother  had  wrapped  around 
him. 

But  why  such  an  event  as  this  ?  It  was  after¬ 
wards  discovered  that  the  ouuriage  of  Annie  For- 
dyce  with  William  Battens  was  not  a  happy  one. 
She  was  one  of  those  sweet  creatures  who  are  here 
below  called  angela  Early  in  life  she  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  went  to  Valparaiso  to  keep  a  brother’s 
house.  The  brother  died,  and  she  married  Battens, 
his  partner,  who  turned  out  very  differently  from 
what  he  had  appeared  to  her  sweet,  trustful  nature. 
He  was  vain  and  selfish,  and  latterly  —  But  the 
less  said  about  his  character  the  better  for  the  read¬ 
er.  I  need  not  display  the  evil  which  exists  in  so¬ 
ciety.  All  men  believe  in  that.  Rather  let  it  be 
forgotten  over  Annie’s  face,  calm  and  sweet,  as  if  the 
spirit  which  once  animated  it  remained  a  while  to 
illumine  the  palace  where  it  had  so  lopg  dwelt 

Annie  had  heard  of  a  small  property  which  was 
left  to  her,  in  her  own  right,  but  which  her  husband 
was  resolved  to  lay  hold  of  to  squander  on  his 
pleasures.  She  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  the  home 
of  some  near  fiienos  before  her  confinement  But 
the  slow  sailing  of  the  ship,  and  the  prolonged  gales 
j  made  this  impossible;  and  what  her  thoughts  and 
s  anguish  were  —  with  her  hopes  and  fears  and  uncer- 
I  tainties —  delicate-feeling  women  alone  can  tell, 
j  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  what  that  death  and 
1  birth  were  to  the  Captain  and  crew  of  the  ship! 
I  They  could  dispose  of  the  dead  body  without  diffi- 
]  culty.  Whatever  feelings  of  pain  they  experienced, 
and  these  were  very  real,  they  had  been  too  familiar 
with  death  to  be  much  struck  by  it.  They  had 
heaved  many  a  comrade  over  in  his  hammock ;  they 
had  often  seen  a  man  at  one  moment  beside  them, 
and  In  the  next  floating  like  a  speck  in  the  boiling 
suige,  when  the  *  tern  ole  cry  of  **  A  man  over¬ 
board  !  ”  was  vain  to  bring  relief.  But  a  tender 
babe,  without  a  woman  near,  without  a  nurse  of  any 
kind,  and  men  skilled  only  in  the  rough  usages  of 
the  wild  sea,  was  something  very  different.  'The 
Captain  was  a  fkther,  and  loved  his  children,  and  he 
and  the  steward,  also  a  ihther,  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  and  consulted  about  the  babe.  The  two 
were  seated  in  the  Captain’s  cabin,  the  child,  still 
wrapped  in  the  blanket,  on  the  Captain’s  knees. 

Beautiful  boy,”  said  Wanchope. 
i  **  A  Jewel,”  said  Watson. 


“  Frail  bark,  Watson.” 

“  God  can  steer  it  into  port,  Captain.” 

“  I  pray  God  he  may  do  it,  Watson.” 

“  Thank  ye.  Captain.  I  have  been  long  thinking 
and  contriving  what  to  give  it.  I  may  tell  you  con¬ 
fidentially  that  I  have  tried  —  beg  pardon  for  the 
liberty  —  biscuits  soaked  in  weak  tea  —  and  I  kept, 
unknown  to  you,  sir  —  I  ax  pardon  again,  sir  — 
some  preserved  eggs  for  his  poor  mother,  and  I  ’ll 
beat  them  up  beautiful,  for  the  blessed  little  angel.” 

“  All  right,  my  hearty, —  try  —  try  —  try.”  And 
somehow  or  other,  they  got  It  to  swallow  the  nour¬ 
ishment  ;  and  the  Captain  vowed  with  a  grin  of  joy 
that  he-saw  the  child  lick  his  lips  as  a  spoonful  de¬ 
scended  his  small  throat.  The  hope,  however  faint, 
that  the  boy  might  reach  land,  cheered  them  up. 

“  We  have  all  been  great  sinners,"  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain  to  Watson,  ”  but  He  won’t,  I  hope,  punish  the 
child  for  this,  but  preserve  him.”  And  there  and 
then  the  Captain  vowed  in  his  heart  that  he  would 
swear  no  more. 

When  the  Captain  came  on  deck  to  arrange  with 
the  carpenter  for  the  lady’s  burial,  he  observed  a 
great  change  for  the  better  in  the  weather. 

The  burial  was  in  the  evening.  All  the  men, 
not  excepting  the  watch,  petitioned  the  Captain  to 
lay  the  ship  to,  and  lash  the  helm,  that  the  whole 
might  come,  in  their  best  rig,  to  do  honor  to  “  the 
lady.”  They  had  all  reasons  of  their  own  for  wish¬ 
ing  to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony,  and,  on  com¬ 
paring  notes,  they  found  that  she  had,  on  different 
grounds,  made  each  her  friend. 

Tenderly  and  lovingly  she  was  wrapped  in  her 
canvas  coffin,  with  the  ship’s  flags  laid  over  it.  They 
who  bore  her  paced  slowly  and  solemnly  to  the  bul¬ 
warks,  and  laid  the  plank  on  which  she  lay  end- 
wards  to  the  open  port.  On  each  side  the  sailors 
were  ranged,  clean  and  tidy,  with  hat  in  hand.  As 
the  procession  passed,  the  Captain  said,  “Halt!” 

He  then  went  below,  and  reappeared  with  the  little 
child  in  its  blanket,  over  which  a  dark  shawl  of  its 
mother’s  was  laid  like  a  funeral  pall.  “  This  is  the 
chief  mourner,”  he  said,  as  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  body.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continueii,  “  My 
men,  you  know  I  ’in  no  parson,  but  sailors  are  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  so  I  say — ’’and  he  shut  his  eyes  and 
reverently  repeated  the  Lonl’s  Prayer,  ending  with 
the  simple  words,  “  in  hopes  of  a  glorious  resurrec¬ 
tion  through  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Lifting 
up  the  shawl,  he  kissed  the  child,  and  made  its  little 
hand  touch  the  hand  of  its  dead  mother.  He  then 
gave  a  signal,  and,  the  end  of  the  plank  being  lifted 
up,  the  body  swept  down  Into  the  deep.  There  was 
a  momentary  splash,  and  the  wild  waves  rolled  on 
as  before,  their  crests  gilded  by  a  setting  sun  of  glo¬ 
rious  brilliancy,  which  filled  the  sky  mm  the  far 
west  up  to  the  zenith,  and  was  reflected  from  the 
eastern  clouds. 

“  My  lads,”  said  the  Captain,  “  I  wilhnow  serve  you 
out  an  extra  glass  of  gr(».”  The  honest  fellow  in¬ 
tended  this  for  a  token  of  good-will  which  the  crew 
could  understand ;  and  they  understood  it,  and  val¬ 
ued  it  accordingly. 

“  May  I  ask  without  offence,”  said  an  old  sailor,  j  | 
with  hat  in  hand,  to  the  Captain,  “  what ’s  the  boy’s 
name  ?  ” 

“  Why,  Fred,”  replied  the  Captain ;  “  I  don’t  ex¬ 
actly  know  till  he  is  baptized,  but  I  think  his  father’s 
name  is  William  Buttons. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred ;  “  pass  the  word  for’ard,  — 
the  young  un’s  name ’s  Billy  Buttons.” 

The  next  request  was  that  all  might  see  the  child ; 
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and  80  the)r  all  congref^ted  round  the  bundle,  out  of 
which  was  Tieible  a  small  face  with  black  dote  for 
eyee,  and  a  little  month  that  seemed  weariful  for 
I  something  it  could  not  get. 

I  This  conference  was  broken  op  by  commands  to 
shake  out  the  reefii  in  the  foretopsail,  to  set  main 
and  foresails,  and  to  bear  four  points  away.  The 
wind  had  changed  into  a  strong  yet  favorable  quar- 
ter-wind,  and  the  prospects  of  a  speedy  voyage  dif¬ 
fused  joy  over  the  ship. 

“It’s  all  owing,  1  tell  you,”  said  Murray,  “to 
Billy  Buttons  I  ” 

Perhaps  it  was. 

As  the  crew  off  watch  were  sitting  in  the  even¬ 
ing  round  the  stove  while  the  ship  was  going  along 
her  course  with  every  sail  set,  the  conversation  was 
ail  about  Billy  and  his  mother.  The  Captain  had 
explained  that  the  husband  of  the  dead  lady  was  in 
Valparaiso,  and  that  she  had  hoped  to  have  reached 
land  before  her  babe  was  bom  ;  and  this  so  far  ex¬ 
plained  some  of  the  mystery  which  hung  around  her, 
and  the  death  and  birth  on  board. 

Before  tasting  their  liquor,  Archy  Hunter  from 
Greenock  said,  “  In  memory  of” ;  and  all  responded, 
“In  memory  of”;  one  adding,  “God  bless  her  I” 
another,  “  She ’s  blessed  aloft,  —  safe  in  port,  lads.” 
Then,  after  a  pause,  big  Tom  said,  “  Here ’s  a  good 
voyage,  lads,  to  our  small  craft.”  “  To  Billy  But¬ 
tons!”  repieated  all  hands, — “not  foigetting  our 
noble  Captain.”  “  Towards  1  ”  added  one  of  the 
hands. 

These  formal  toasts,  as  in  duty  bound,  having 
been  all  drunk,  the  men  whiffed  their  pipes,  and  the 
conversation  began  to  flow  imperceptibly  in  the  old 
channel. 

“  Do  you  believe,  Dick,”  asked  one  of  the  crew, 
addressing  the  tallest  and  most  robust  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  “  that  you  were  ever  as  small  as  Billy  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Sam,  I  can’t  quite  remember,”  answered 
Dick,  “  bow  I  looked  when  launched,  and  before  I 
was  rigged  and  left  port;  but  I  s’pose  I  was  much 
about  it.  It  ain’t  easy  to  believe  I  ever  gave  bother 
to  my  mother  afore  I  knowed  it.” 

“Nor  I,"  chimed  in  a  third.  “And  mayhap  if 
any  of  us  had  thought  it,  we  might  have  given  less' 
bother  to  our  old  mothers  when  we  did  know 
it” 

“  You  have  me  there,”  said  Dick,  meditatively,  as 
he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  “  Here  we  are 
jolly  boys ;  but  if  we  were  all  once  like  Billy  But¬ 
tons,  with  mothers  a-crying,  a-dying,  a-walkin’  about 
with  us,  and  hushing  and  buzzing  with  us,  day  and 
night,  it ’s  an  ugly  thing  to  look  astern  and  to  think 
how  little  we  did  for  them  when  they  were  fighting 
with  the  gale  of  life,  ay,  and  some  sinking  in  it” 

Silence  followed  Dick’s  honest  attempt  at  moral¬ 
izing.  It  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  crew  ask- 
ing,  — 

“  How  are  we  to  bring  Billy  to  shore  ?  Here ’s 
the  cabin-boy  a-nursing  him,  and  Watson  a-feeding 
him,  and  the  Captain  watching  his  edication,  and 
the  mate  chewing  his  tobacco  over  him ;  but  will  he 
live  without  his  mother  ?  ” 

“  The  Ixird  above  knows !  None  of  us  lived  with¬ 
out  our  mothers,”  said  a  voice  from  one  of  the 
bunks. 

“  I  did  I  ”  said  another  voice,  “  for  I  was  brought 
up  on  the  bottle  by  an  uncle  and  aunt.” 

This  sage  remark  excited  the  first  laugh  they  had 
had  for  the  day. 

“  Ha,  ha  I  ”  said  Halliday,  “  and  you ’ve  ever  since 
stuck  to  the  bottle  without  the  milk.” 


“  It ’s  the  feedin’  o’  Billy  that  puzzles  me ;  I  can’t 
shape  my  course  through  it  nohows,"  said  Dick. 

“  I ’ve  been  thinking,”  remarked  an  old  sailor, 
“that  a  little  drop  of  tobaoco-juioe  might  do  Billy 
good  !  —  What  are  ye  all  laughing  at  ?  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  honest  indignation  at  the  receptkm  his 
remark  met  with.  “I  can  tell  you  that  when  I 
could  get  neitlm  meat  nor  drink,  when  shipwrecked 
on  a  c<^-reef,  I  was  kept  alive  by  tobacco;  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  it  saved  a  man,  it  mi^ht 
save  a  child.  And  I  ’ll  stick  to  it,  and  would  give 
all  the  baccy  1  have  if  a  drop  of  the  juice  would 
keep  Billy  auve.” 

“  His  stomach  won’t  stand  it.  He  is  not,  ye  see, 
accustomed  to  it,”  si^^y  remarked  another. 

“  1  ’ll  tell  ye,  boya,”  said  Thoms  the  cannier, 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  “  that  all  bairns  like  fun. 
And  what  say  yon,  Wallace,  to  give  us  a  scrape  of 
yer  owld  fiddle,  and  we  might  get  up  a  dance  round 
Billy  1  £h  ?  It  would  open  his  eyes  and  make  him 
laugh.” 

There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  propriety  of  this  proposal. 

Billy  all  this  time  was  utterly  unconscious,  poor 
little  fellow,  of  the  pan-forecastle  synod  which  was 
consulting  about  him,  with  his  trials  and  pleasures. 
But  he  seemed  well  and  not  unhappy,  though  He 
alone  who  feeds  the  sparrows  in  the  winter’s  cold,  or 
the  sea-birds  on  the  stormy  waves,  could  tell  how 
it  could  be  sol  The  cabin-boy  rejoiced  in  nursing 
him  and  puttiq^  him  to  sleep :  it  so  reminded  him 
his  home  in  the  glen,  to  see  which  again  he  was 
counting  the  hours.  'The  steward  fed  the  child  with 
his  contrivances  of  eggs,  to  which  he  added  weak, 
very  weak,  brandy  and  water. 

Linen  and  flannel  had  been  froely  ^ven  by  the 
Captain  to  clothe  Billy,  and  he  himseu  undertook 
the  duty  of  sponging  him  with  lukewarm  water 
every  day.  And  so  the  little  thing  sucked  its  lips 
and  gave  sundry  groans  and  grunts,  and  often 
sharp  cries,  —  prolonged  sometimes  into  continued 
screams,  in  which  its  little  red  tongue  vibrated  in 
its  mouth,  and  which  so  alarmed  even  the  crew  that 
faces  at  times  might  be  seen  peering  down  the  com¬ 
panion-stairs,  asking  what  ail^  Billy.  Daily  he  was 
aired  on  deck,  and  daily  each  sailor  insisted  on  hav¬ 
ing  the  honor  of  carrying  him,  and  it  was  indeed  a 
sight  to  see  those  japanned  ihees  chirruping  and 
smirking  to  the  unseen  treasure  rolled  up  in  the 
blanket.  In  a  few  days  the  very  navigation  of  the 
ship  was  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  child.  It 
was  not  unfrequent  to  hear  such  remarks  as  these: 
“  I  say,  Tom,  easy  with  that  rope  ” ;  or,  “  Don’t  make 
such  a  clattering  on  deck  ”  ;  or,  “  Heave  in  that  yard 
handy,  for  Billy  is  sleeping.”  And  one  would  ex- 
pres.s  ^  delight  at  the  nne  breeze  and  the  prospect 
of  sighting  land  soon,  “  because  they  would  get  a 
nurse  for  Billy  ” ;  or  suggest  that  the  reef  in  the  top¬ 
sails,  taken  in  an  hour  ^Ibre,  might  be  shaken  out, 
and  “  half  a  knot  more  got  out  of  her  for  Billy.” 
ITus  influence  went  so  far  at  last  that  one  remarked, 
“  There ’s  no  blasphemy  in  this  ship  as  I  have  heard. 
The  Captain  has  dropped  it  for  the  sake  of  Billy, 
and  we  ’re  all  following  his  example,  eh  ?  ”  The 
men  seemed  really  to  have  become  more  cheerful  in 
their  work,  —  for  “the  Captain  was  a  mother  to 
Billy,”  —  and  more  kind  to  each  other  from  their 
common  sympathies  with  Billy.  Mothers  long  dead, 
or  raotliers  expecting  them  home,  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  whom  they  had  played  with  long  ago,  all  tlic 
softening  romembrances  of  childhood,  the  onl^  Eden 
I  —  though  often  a  poor  one  —  in  many  a  wild  and 
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rough  life,  —  all  these  and  such-like  healthy  thoughts 
were  unconsciously  suggested  by  Billy.  Even  a 
bird  driven  in  its  weakness  away  from  land  to 
their  ship  for  refuge,  would  have  quickened  in  them 
kindly  reelings,  —  ^anks  to  the  presence  of  this 
child,  cast  at  their  feet  like  a  waif  o(  the  wild  sea. 

One  morning  early  the  look-out  paused  in  his 
slow  walk  on  the  forecastle,  bent  down,  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  and  then  sent  the  cheering 
words  ringing  along  the  deck,  “  Land  ahead  on 
the  weather-bow.”  In  an  instant  the  Captain’s 
telescope  was  directed  towards  the  spot  indicated, 
and  a  low  dark  line,  from  which  the  hase  was 
slowly  rising,  was  seen.  As  soon  as  the  news 
spread,  ail  hands  were  peeringatowards  the  distant 
shore,  conjecturing  what  portion  of  it  they  had 
sighted,  when  Dick  Martin  said,  Three  cheers, 
my  lads,  for  Billy  Buttons,  —  it ’s  him  has  done  it  I  ” 
A  hearty  cheer  was  given,  which  astonished  the 
Captain,  who  did  not  swear,  but  smile,  saying  to 
his  mate,  “  I  think  it ’s  Kinsale  Head.  But  1  am 
determined  to  make  for  the  first  port  and  get  a 
proper  nurse  for  Billy,  for  he  does  'nt  take  to  his 
food,  except  a  little  raw  egg  wi’  a  few  drops  o’ 
brandy  beat  up  intilt”  The  mate  said  nothing  but 
“  All  right ;  the  land  will  soon  come  oot,  it 's  loom¬ 
in’  mair  and  mair ;  we  shall  mak  our  course  soon.” 

“  Well,  Captain,”  said  the  steward,  “  we ’ve  done 
the  job,  I  do  declare,  after  all  t  He  ’ll  get  into 
port !  Lodi  1  I  could  maist  greet  tae  tfink  o’t  I 
Woe  Peter  ”  (the  cabin-boy)  “  is  dancin’  aboot  the 
cabin  half  da^  pairtly  at  cornin’  hame,  but  mair  for 
Billv.” 

The  Clyde  put  into  Cork  harbor,  and  the  worthy 
Captain  immediately  went  on  shore  in  his  gig.  He 
said  to  the  crew,  “Now  lads,  avast  heaving  with 
grog.  We  shall,  I  promise  3^00,  splice  the  main 
brace  when  we  get  on  board  with  a  nurse  for  Billy, 
but  not  till  then.” 

The  men  touched  their  hats,  and  said,  “Never 
fear,  sir,  you  may  depend  on  us.  Good  luck  to 
you,  sir.  You  ’ll  find  us  here  any  time  you  come 
liack.” 

The  Captain  proceeded  direct  to  the  “  Lying-in 
Hospital,”  where  on  stating  his  case,  and,  what  was 
a  more  weighty  argument,  offering  a  handsome  sum 
of  monev,  he  managed  to  get  a  respectable  nurse, 
able  ami  willing  to  nourish  Billy. 

Never  did  men  receive  into  their  boat  a  person 
with  more  satisfaction  than  they  did  the  jollj'-looking 
blue-eyed  Irish  nurse  and  her  trunk,  as  the  Captain, 
almost  nervous  with  excitement,  handed  her  in; 
never  before  did  the  oars  of  the  gig  bend  and  flash 
and  roll  with  such  quick  and  regular  rhythm  ;  and 
never  was  more  sincere  happiness  felt  on  board  a 
ship,  than  when  the  crew  of  the  Clyde  swung  the 
nurse  on  board.  Her  hands  were  seized  with  a 
grasp  which  made  her  cry,  “  Och,  don’t  be  a  killing 
my  bit  fingers,  but  let  me  to  the  little  darlint.” 
Smo  she  had  Billy  in  her  arms,  and  though  the  or¬ 
ders  were  given  to  heave  anchor  with  a  will,  yet 
there  was  such  an  anxiety  to  hear  the  report  from 
the  cabin,  that  it  was  not  until  the  Captain  came  up 
and  said,  “  Draws  Uke  the  big  pump  I  Heave  away 
now,  lads  1  ”  that  they  really  set  abrat  work.  Then 
with  a  cheer  and  a  bound,  the  windlass  was  manned, 
and  round  they  went  to  the  tune  of  “  Ho  ro,  Sally 
O I  ”  adapting  to  its  refriun  impromptu  lines  fitted  to 
the  occasion,  such  as  sailors  delight  to  Indulge  in. 
One  rough  voice  would  chime  in  “  Billy  is  my  dar¬ 
ling,  my  darling,”  &c. ;  improvised  by  the  next  sing¬ 
er  into  “  Buttons  and  his  darling,  his  darling  ” ;  and 


then  the  united  chorus  of  “  Ho  ro,  my  Sally  O,” 
with  the  rapid  tramp  round  the  windlass. 

It  was  quite  true  Billy  had  taken  to  Briilget. 
And  Bridget  declared  that  it  was  the  “  blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  ”  alone  could  have  preserved  the  child  alive,  but 
that  even  the  Virgin  herself  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  kept  him  alive  to  Glasgow  without  her  com¬ 
ing  on  board.  Pat,  her  husband,  had  always  de¬ 
clared  that  her  “  childer  throve  like  young  pota- 
turs,”  &c.  And  so  the  little  woman  went  on  talking, 
after  having  made  Billy  comfortable,  and  blessed 
him  over  and  over  again  as  a  sea  wonder. 

All  this  time  the  good  ship,  under  a  steady  breeze, 
was  bravely  working  her  way  along  the  Irish  coast 
onwards  to  the  Clyde. 

The  Captain  had  not  neglected  to  bring  on  board 
a  large  supply  of  fresh  provisions  of  all  kinds  re¬ 
quire.  He  served  them  out  liberally,  along  with 
such  an  allowance  of  grog  as  made  the  crew  antici¬ 
pate  with  glee  the  dinner  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  prepaid  for  them. 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  one  of  the  crew  was 
deputed  to  thack  the  Captain,  and  to  ask  as  a  great 
favor,  to  allow  Billy  to  come  on  deck,  as  “  they 
wished  to  have  a  dance  In  honor  of  the  young  bo’- 
sun.”  The  Captain  —  whose  nature  seemed  to  have 
become  almost  too  soft  and  tender  —  reminded 
them  how  cold  the  weather  had  become ;  that  De¬ 
cember  in  the  north  was  not  like  December  in  the 
south  ;  and  that,  if  he  let  Billy  up,  it  could  only  be 
for  a  few  minutes.  But,  as  the  sun  was  shining, 
they  might  have  their  fun  as  soon  as  Billy  could  be 
got  ready.  It  was  a  busy  half  hour  with  Mrs.  Brid¬ 
get  M’Dermot  to  get  out  of  her  trunk  all  the  bits  of 
ornament  she  had  managed  to  cram  into  it,  along 
with  her  new  cap,  &c. 

'At  length  she  managed  somehow  to  make  Billy 
uite  a  young  dandy,  the  good  Captain  having  or- 
ered  a  large  supply  of  things  for  the  use  of  the 
child,  from  one  of  the  best  shops  in  the  city.  And 
when  she  sallied  forth  from  the  companion -door,  she 
was  followed  by  the  stewanl  and  Peter,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear.  Billy  in  her  arms  was  dressed  “  so 
handsome,”  with  a  fine  flowing  white  shawl  about 
him :  and,  as  for  herself,  she  was  like  the  nurse  of  a 
lady,  smiling  blandly  and  looking  kindly  from  her 
fine  Irish  blue  eyes,  upon  her  little  charge,  and  un¬ 
able  to  meet  the  gaze  of  all  the  Jacks  who  were 
drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  her.  It  was  really,  .as 
the  Captain  said,  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  —  his  own  be¬ 
ing  a  little  red  and  watery,  as  he  turned  his  back  for 
a  moment  from  the  group  and  blew  his  nose. 

“Now  for  it,  Wallace!”  cried  one  of  the  crew, 
and  Wallace  scraped  up  a  sort  of  reel,  and  away 
went  the  tars  heel  and  tw,  until,  joining  hands,'  they 
wheeled  round  Billy  and  his  nurse  to  the  evident  de¬ 
light  of  the  latter.  The  dance  ended  in  a  mingled 
burst  of  laughter  and  cheers,  with  “  Hoorah  for 
Billy!”  “Hoorah  for  the  Captain!”  “Hoorah 
for  the  pretty  nurse !  ”  which  made  Mrs.  Bridget, 
chuckling  with  delight,  dive  down,  assisted  by  the 
steward,  to  her  nursery  below. 


CHAPTER  m. -  HI8  BAPTISM. 

In  less  than  a  week  the  voyage  ended  in  safety, 
and  Billy  and  Mrs.  Bridget  were  comfortably  housed 
with  Mrs.  Wauchope.  All  his  poor  mother’s  things 
were  carefully  locked  up  until  further  orders.  The 
desk  was  sent  as  directed,  and  its  receipt  immedi¬ 
ately  acknowlerlged.  The  lawyer  informed  Captain 
Wauchope  that  the  property  bequeathed  to  the  lady 
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was  of  little  value,  and  her  boy’a  title  to  it  more  than 
doubtful ;  that  no  proviaion  was  made  for  him ;  and 
that  from  letters  in  the  desk,  addressed  by  the  fa- 
tlier  to  the  mother,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  as  he  had  deserted  his  wife, 
and  was  living  with  another  person ;  that  in  these 
circumstances  the  lawyer  hardly  knew  what  was  to 
be  dune.  As  the  boy  had  no  relations  except  very 
distant  ones,  he  suggested  a  charity  school  for  him, 
but  left  it  to  Captain  Wauchope  to  decide,  as  also 
to  settle  to  whom  he  should  return  the  desk  to  be 
kept  for  the  boy.  As  the  Captain  finished  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  letter,  he  only  gave  a  smile,  which  ex- 

f>reseed  great  satisfaction ;  and  he  immediately  sai¬ 
led  forth  to  have  an  interview  with  his  minister. 
This  ended  in  the  good  man  heartily  agreeing  to 
dispense  the  sacrament  of  baptism  on  Christnaas  Day 
at  twelve  o’clock,  in  the  ship,  adding,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  “  Not  on  this  mountain  or  on  that,  yon 
know,  Captain,  —  but  the  heart,  the  heart, — spirit 
and  truth.” 

That  meeting  on  Christmas  Day  the  reader  can 
easily  picture  to  himself,  with  the  sort  of  party  in 
the  ship.  It  was  an  idle  day,  and  a  holiday,  though 
not  a  holy  day,  —  the  Church  of  Scotland,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  recognizing  no  day,  except  Sunday,  as 
suc|).  All  the  crew  were  present  in  their  best  at¬ 
tire.  A  sort  of  tent  was  formed  on  the  deck  with 
sails,  and  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flags.  And 
in  addition  to  the  crew,  the  Captain’s  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily  were  present.  On  a  table  covered  with  a  fine 
white  cloth  were  placed  a  large  Bible  and  a  china 
bowl  with  water.  The  Captain  resolved  to  “  tak  on 
the  vows,”  and  told  his  minister  that  he  had  resolved 
to  bring  up  Billy  as  his  own  child,  —  to  treat  him  as 
a  lamb  of  his  own  flock.  He  would  do  this,  he  said, 
“not  only  for  the  Ixw’i  sake,  but  for  his  mother’s 
sake.  She  was  —  ”  But  what  she  was  Wauchope 
seemed  unable  to  tell  the  minister. 

After  a  prayer,  the  minister  very  beautifully  and 
touchingly  recalled  the  chief  incidents  of  the  voy- 
a<re.  He  then  addressed  Captain  Wauchope  and 
shortly,  but  pointedly,  expounded  to  bim  his  duties 
as  the  up-bringer  of  the  child.  Then,  reminding  the 
Captain  that  ne  “  promised  to  give  this  child  a 
Christian  education, — bringing  it  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Loid,”  he  asked  the  boy’s 


William  Buttons  Wauchope  Fordyce,  or  W.  B. 
W,  Fordyce ;  as  you  think  best,”  replied  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  with  a  bow. 

No  sooner  was  the  child  baptized  than  the  Cap- 
ta'n  handed  him  to  his  wife,  bidding  her  “  pass 
Billy  round.”  Each  of  the  crew  received  him  and 
handed  him  solemnly  to  his  neighbor ;  and  I  verily 
believe  some  of  them  thoimht  this  an  essential  part 
of  the  holy  ceremony.  'The  Captain  then  ordered 
him  to  be  laid  down  to  sleep,  his  little  heail  resting 
on  the  same  pillow  on  which  the  cheek  of  his  dying 
iimther  had  reposed.  “It’s  no  harm,”  said  Wau- 
ehope.  “  Mayhap  she  sees  him,  and  may  like  it.” 

'I'he  Captain  provided  an  appropriate  treat  fur  all 
under  the  canvas.  It  would  be  vain  to  record  the 
innocent  speeches  and  fun  of  the  sailors  after  the 
III  nister  and  the  Captain,  with  the  “  females,”  hail 
left  them  to  enjoy  themselves,  under  the  charge  of 
the  mate  and  steward.  But  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  the  minister,  before  parting,  made  a 
simple,  earnest,  cheerful,  and  what  was  called  “  a 
jolly  speech,”  in  which  he  brought  out  what  was  in 
every  heart,  regarding  the  boy  and  his  mother,  and 
wliat  the  ship’s  company  —  more  especially  the  Cap¬ 


tain,  the  steward,  and  wee  Peter  —  had  been  to  the 
child,  and  the  noble  part  Captain  Wauchope  had 
acted  in  taking  him  into  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 
Even  the  little  hearty  Mrs.  Bridget  was  not  forgot¬ 
ten.  As  the  minister  was  pleas^  to  say,  she  was, 
though  a  Papist,  a  most  kind-hearted,  g<^  woman. 
“  And  now,”  concluded  the  worthy  man,  “  let  us  all 
part  friends,  and  endeavor  to  shape  onr  course  so  as 
at  last  to  reach  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  May 
God’s  word  be  our  chart  to  show  the  way,  God’s 
Spirit  our  compass  to  direct  us  in  the  way,  and  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  be  our  Captain  at  all  times.  A  merry 
Christmas  to  you  all  I  Both  ^oung  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,  raise  your  hearts  in 
praise  I  For  unto  us.a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Sav¬ 
iour  is  given,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  1  ” 


LEDFOOTS  PLOT. 

“  A  GENTLEMAN  b^  the  name  of  Ledfoot,  sir, 
would  like  to  speak  with  you,  if  you  please,”  said 
my  old  housekeeper,  one  afternoon,  standing  with 
the  dining-room  door  in  her  hand. 

“  Ledfoot  ?  ”  I  repeated.  “  Don't  know  the  name. 
Ask  him  in.” 

A  middle-aged  man  of  ruddy  and  cheerful  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  plentiful  light  hair, —  except  on  a 
very  marked  bald  patch,  smooth  and  shiny,  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  —  a  good  deal  of  sandy  b^rd,  shot 
with  gray,  and  restless  little  grajr  eyes,  set  deep  in 
under  a  fat  forehead  fringed  with  very  prominent 
eyebrows,  was  shown  into  the  room. 

“  I  have  ventured  to  call,”  he  began,  oddly  screw¬ 
ing  up  his  left  eye  into  a  smile,  whilst  the  rest 
his  face  was  inscrutably  passive,  “  in  search  of  apart¬ 
ments.” 

“  My  good  sir,”  said  I,  “  I  don’t  let  lodgings,  and 
there  are  but  two  houses,  besides  thb,  in  Clumpington 
big  enough  to  afford  you  accommodation,  and  I  am 
certain  neither  of  their  owners  would  entertain  the 
question.” 

Besides,  I  was  quite  amazed  to  think  of  any  one 
wanting  lodgings  in  Clumpington,  —  a  little  lonely 
Hampshire  hamlet  on  a  large  expanse  of  heath, 
whither  it  had  occurred  to  no  one  hitherto  to  come 
in  search  of  change.  We  have  not  twenty  houses 
in  the  village,  not  a  single  shop  (for  we  get  all  our  ne¬ 
cessaries  from  the  neighboring  town  oi  Clayington), 
no  lawyer,  no  doctor  (thank  goodness,  the  place  is 
too  healthy  to  keep  one),  and  a  parson  only  once  a 
fortnight  There  is  nothing  to  see  but  undulating 
miles  of  purple  heather  and  golden-blossomed  gorse, 
and  the  clump  of  firs  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
place. 

“  I  hope  I  have  not  made  a  mistake,”  the  gentle¬ 
man  continued,  “but  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in 
London  —  Mr.  Hickey,  a  house  agent  —  told  me  he 
thought  you  could  accommodate  me.” 

Then  I  remembered  how,  —  some  twelve  months 
back,  when  my  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Maurice 
Hickey,  left  Clumpington  after  a  fortnight’s  vbit, 
abusing  the  dulness  of  the  place  and  my  obstinacy 
in  cbowing  to  live  a  life  of  retirement  in  a  big  house 
alone  with  a  very  old  housekeeper,  —  he  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  make  it  his  business  to  find  some  one  to  en¬ 
liven  my  solitude,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  at  all  events. 
I  know  at  the  time  I  strenuously  objected  to  let 
loilgings,  but  Maurice  would  have  it  that  a  suitable 
companion  would  cheer  me  up,  and  do  the  empty 
rooms  a  deal  of  good ;  “  always  provided,”  as  he 
thoughtfully  added,  “  that  there  was  to  be  found  in 
the  wide  world  another  such  an  old  mope  as  myself 
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to  volunteer  fbr  six  months’  solitary  confinement.” 
I  recollected  that,  half  in  earnest,  I  had  told  Maurice 
Hickey  he  could  send  me  a  companion  if  he  liked ; 
for,  in  truth,  I  had  been  very  lonely  since  the  death 
of  my  wife ;  and  my  dark,  empty  rooms  were  the 
graves  of  dead  memories,  and  the  burial-places  of 
much  sunshine  which  had  died  out  of  my  life. 

I  was  rather  favorably  impressed  with  Mr.  Led- 
foot.  Perhaps  that  air  of  overpowering  candor 
which  a  very  widely  open  white  waistcoat  lends  to 
a  stout  person  with  a  happy  face,  as  if  to  express 
that  the  secrets  of  his  breiut  are  all  hared  to  public 
inspection,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  he  wore  the  frankest  shirt-front  I  ever 
saw.  At  all  events,  I  expressed  my  readiness  to 
see  what  could  be  done  for  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hickey's, 
though  as  to  terms,  I  knew  no  more  than  the  man 
in  the  moon  what  to  ask.  This  matter,  however, 
was  soon  settled,  by  my  visitor  handing  me  a  note 
firosa  Maurice  Hickey,  in  which  I  found  everything 
arranged  about  terms  on  a  scale  I  certainly  thought 
exorbitant,  but  which  seemed  satisfactory  enough 
to  my  prospective  lodger. 

**  Then  1  may  consraer  the  matter  settled  ?  ”  said 
Mr.  Ledfoot,  with  undisguised  pleasure. 

For  my  part  1  thought  so,  and  said  so,  provided 
the  rooms  suited  when  he  had  seen  them ;  but  be¬ 
yond  inquiring  if  he  could  have  a  bedroom  with 
shutters  to  it,  and  a  four-post  bedstead,  he  seemed 
to  care  very  little  about  the  rest.  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  he  refused  even  to  look  at  the  apartments. 
“  Shutters  and  a  four-poster  were  indispensable 
requisites  for  his  purpose.”  This  looked  odd  to  me. 
What  purpose  could  he  have  which  they  could  an¬ 
swer  ? 

I  hoped  he  was  not  a  whimsical  old  gentleman, 
that  wqnld  turn  out  a  bore.  But  no,  as  1  looked  at 
him,  he  was  beaming  and  happy,  and  the  candor  of 
his  waistcoat  completely  reassuring.  He  had,  too, 
a  merry  way  of  continuity  closing  bis  left  eye  when 
he  was  talking  and  pleased,  whiiHi  prepossessed  me 
mncb  in  his  favor.  So  leaving  word  with  Mrs. 
French,  the  housekeeper,  to  get  the  rooms  ready,  1 
drove  Mr.  Ledfoot  in  my  cart  to  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  at  Clayington  to  fetch  his  luggage.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  large,  secretive-looking  black  box,  and  a 
wicker  cage  of  live  birds  of  many  sorts.  He  was 
very  fond  of  birds,  he  explained.  If  so,  he  did  n’t 
show  his  taste  in  their  selection,  1  thought ;  for  they 
were  a  very  seedy  lot  of  birds,  —  a  dowdy  thrush, 
a  blackbird,  a  bald  pigeon,  and  a  rook.  Two  long 
poles,  with  nets  attached,  for  bird-catching,  com¬ 
pleted  the  luggage.  “  Was  he  going  to  catch  birds 
then?”  “Yes.”  “For  any  scientific  purpose?” 
I  inquired.  “No,”  he  said,  rather  blankly,  and 
without  closing  his  eye ;  “  but  he  was  very  fond  of 
birds.”  And  Mr.  Ledfoot  colored  consciously, — 
evidently  appearing  not  to  want  any  more  ques¬ 
tions  asked. 

1  began  to  hope  he  was  not  an  untidy  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  intended  to  make  an  aviary  of  his  bed- 
romn,  —  anxious,  for  that  reason,  about  shutters,  to 
give  the  birds  air  while  keeping  them  from  flying 
through  the  open  window.  At  all  events,  I  became 
curious  to  know  what  my  new  companion  was  by 
profesrion. 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Ledfoot  fell  into  what  I  per¬ 
ceived  was  to  be  the  normal  mode  of  bis  life  with 
me.  I  seldom  saw  anything  of  him  before  lunch. 
He  would  have  some  cofiee  brought  to  his  door  at 
ten  o’clock  of  a  morning,  and  get  down  stairs  about 
eleven  or  so,  when  he  would  take  a  little  stroll  by 


himself.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  be  was  always 
ready  for  bed  at  any  early  hour,  though  I  never  re¬ 
member  him  sleepy  at  night-time,  u  the  after¬ 
noons  he  would  go  out  with  his  nets  and  spread 
them  on  the  he^  for  bird-catching.  Now  and 
then  he  brought  home  a  few  birds,  when  he  would 
let  the  old  tenants  of  his  wicker  cage  fly,  and  one 
evening  he  bought  a  dead  hawk  of  a  village  lad. 
He  was  capital  company ;  and  when  at  dinner  — 
for  be  took  his  meals  with  me  —  was  full  of  jokes 
and  anecdotes,  which  he  told  very  well,  —  closing 
his  left  eye  in  ecstasy  when  he  came  to  the  point  of 
the  story.  He  was  very  communicative,  generally 
speaking,  on  ail  subjects  but  one, —  what  he  wanted 
with  birds;  and  as  he  neither  ate  them,  nor  sold 
them,  nor  kept  them,  nor  gave  them  away,  I  was 
puzzled  to  imagine. 

I  should  soon  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  what 
might  well  enough  have  been  the  innocent  bobby 
of  any  gentleman,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  house¬ 
keeper,  Mrs.  French. 

One  morning,  before  Mr.  Ledfoot  was  up,  the 
old  woman,  in  not  the  best  of  humors,  came  into 
the  room  where  I  was  at  Ixeakfast 

“  What ’s  the  matter  now,  Mrs.  French  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  one  to  complain,  as  you 
know,  and  no  doubt  it  is  n’t  my  place  to  find  fault 
with  a  gentleman’s  lying  in  bed  till  eleven  o’clock 
here  of  a  day,  although  it  certainly  does  make  more 
work,  and  dinner  very  much  drove  on  account  of 
it.  I  do  not  complain  of  that,  sir.” 

“  No  ?  ”  I  said,  for  it  is  useless  to  say  more  than 
“yes”  and  “no”  to  Mrs.  French,  when  she  begins 
t^ing  me  what  she  does  not  mind. 

“  sir,  but  I  can’t  bear  parties  who  are  sly  and 
secret,  and  underhanded  in  their  ways,  and  it’s 
only  right  you  should  know  it.” 

“yJ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Parties  who  shut  one  ^e  in  the  day 
and  keep  both  eyes  open  at  night.  That ’s  what  I 
mead.  Parties  who  never  think  of  going  to  sleep 
until  all  proper  folks  think  it  time  to  wake  up,  and 
go  and  get  their  work  done.” 

“  Mr.  Ledfoot  —  ”  I  began. 

“Never  mind  who  I  mean,  sir.  I  name  no 
names,  but  I  have  my  thoughts,  just  the  same. 
You  would  n’t  yourself  like  to  be  disturbed  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  if  you  slept  over  a  person’s  room, 
by  hearing  that  person  gropin’  about  all  the  time, 
and  making  sawin’  noises  in  the  dead  of  night” 

“Nonsense,  Mrs.  French,”  I  said,  “it  must  be 
your  fancy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ledfoot,  not  being  able 
to  sleep,  might  have  walked  across  the  room,  or 
moved  a  chair  or  so.” 

“  Parties  would  no  doubt  sleep  better  at  night  if 
they  were  to  get  up  in  the  morning  instead  of  the 
afternoon.  But  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  whether  walk¬ 
ing  the  room  or  moving  chairs  would  account  for 
sawdust,  let  alone  feathers  on  the  floor  of  a  party’s 
room,  although  very  artfully  swept  up  In  a  comer 
not  to  be  seen,  and  no  doubt  mostly  carried  away. 
And  it ’s  not  pleasant  sleeping  over  a  room  where 
you  know  there ’s  a  candle  ourning  all  night  which 
may  set  your  own  bedtick  in  a  blaze  any  moment 
you  happen  to  drop  ofl*  to  sleep.  But  artfulness  I 
do  detest  in  parties  who  won’t  burn  your  candles 
lest  they  should  be  found  out,  but  put  out  their  bed¬ 
room  candle  as  soon  as  they  get  to  their  rooms,  and 
use  from  a  private  pound  of  composites  of  their 
own  that  they  hide  away  under  the  sacking  of  their 
bed.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  there  is  something  secret 
going  on  at  nights  that  wants  looking  into.” 
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In  a  country  place  where  eo  little  is  doing,  a 
small  marvel  is  soon  magnified  into  a  mysteiT'. 
Connecting  in  my  mind  Mr.  Ledfoot’s  anxiety  about 
shutters,  his  queer  taste  for  birds,  and  the  “  sawing 
noises”  deposed  to  by  Mrs.  French,  my  curiosity  in 
my  lodger  revived.  When  he  came  down  stairs, 
and  had  gone  out  for  a  stroll,  I  went  up  in  his 
room,  where  my  housekeeper  triumphantly  pointed 
out  a  few  grains  of  sawdust,  and  a  feather  or  two, 
disfiguring  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  her  cai^ 
pet,  and  produced  from  their  hiding-place  the  secret 
pound  of  candles  in  evidence  of  what  she  said. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  minister  to  curiosity, 
neither  in  the  closets  nor  in  the  presses,  nor  under 
Ihe  bed,  except  the  heavy  and  secretive-looking 
black  box  which  Mrs.  French  believed,  at  least,  to 
contain  some  diabolical  engine  of  destruction  to 
blow  up  the  household. 

On  Mr.  Ledfoot’s  return  I  rallied  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  sleepless  nights.  He  received  my 
sallies  with  confusion  and  evident  discomposure, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  observed  a  furtive  and  dis¬ 
trustful  look  spread  over  his  features,  as  if  he  pos¬ 
sessed  some  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  he  very 
much  dreaded.  He  shut  his  left  eye  less  than  usual 
that  day.  For  some  days  after  this  Mr.  Ledfoot 
was  more  quiet  and  reserved  in  his  manner  than  he 
had  hitherto  been,  but  in  the  course  of  a  week,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Mrs.  French  made  no  more  complaint  of 
“  sawing  noises,”  he  had  recovered  his  cheerfulness, 
and  with  it  the  use  of  his  left  eye.  He  then  caught 
more  birds,  giving  the  old  ones  their  liberty,  and 
would  remain  alone  in  his  sitting-room  with  his  birds 
for  hours  at  a  time,  with  his  door  fastened.  What 
he  did  with  the  birds  I  could  not  discover,  but  I 
know  he  was  accustomed  to  write  a  good  deal,  for 
he  had  a  way  of  tearing  up  spoilt  sheets  of  paper 
covered  with  writing,  and  throwing  them  out  of 
window,  in  little  screws,  from  time  to  time. 

Nearly  opposite  my  house  is  the  small  village 
hostel,  called  the  Clump  Inn,  an  old-fashioned  pu^ 
lie-house,  with  an  out-door  settle,  and  a  table,  on  a 
stump  outside,  under  the  sign-board  that  swings 
from  an  aged  elm.  Now  on  that  settle,  for  the  last 
few  days,  a  man  in  velveteen,  a  stranger  to  the  vil- 
i  lage,  had  been  sitting  off  and  on  several  hours  a 
day,  and  consuming  a  great  deal  more  beer  than 
I  considered  good  for  him.  He  had  on  a  stiff  hat, 
and  was  evidently  accustomed  to  wear  a  stiff  stock, 
which  he  was  perpetually  fheling  after.  When  not 
sitting  there,  he  would  relieve  himself  by  taking  a 
turn  up  and  down  the  road,  but  always  past  my 
house,  and  looking  so  ea^l^  at  its  windows  that  I 
soon  became  uncomfortably  impressed  with  the  no¬ 
tion  that  he  was  watching  my  house.  In  fact  I  wa-s 
certain  of  it.  Said  I  to  myself,  This  is  either  an¬ 
other  m}-8tery,  or  the  solution  of  the  first.  So  at 
last  I  put  on  my  hat  and  walked  up  and  down  too. 
On  this  the  man  returned  to  his  settle,  sat  himself 
down,  and  tried  to  look  unconscious.  1  walked  up 
to  him,  and  sat  myself  down  by  his  side. 

“  Weil,  my  ftiend,”  I  began,  “  you  seem  to  take 
a  singular  interest  in  looking  at  my  bouse ;  perhaps 
you  may  be  equally  interested  in  seeing  its  owner. 
May  I  ask  why  you  keep  walking  up  and  down 
watching  my  windows?" 

“  What  I  know  I  know,"  replied  the  man  in 
velveteen,  sententiouslv,  “  and  what  I  don’t  tell 
anybody  they  aint  likely  to  be  able  to  tell  anybody 
else,"  and  he  gave  me  a  tumbled  card,  on  which 
was  inscribed 

Mb.  'Twioirr, 


and  then  drew  himself  up  on  the  settle  in  order 
that  I  might  be  duly  impressed  with  bis  presence 
and  beanng.  He  was  young,  perhaps  eight-and- 
twenty,  remarkably  self-compl^ent  —  wore  his  hair 
cropped  close,  which  gave  him  a  shrewd  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  when  he  surveyed  me  with  his  eyelids 
half  closed,  and  his  mouth  pursed  up  as  though  to 
determine  whether  or  no  I  was  a  likely  sort  of  per¬ 
son  for  him  to  take  into  his  confidence,  I  thought 
him  anything  but  prepossessing.  Releasing  his 
tures,  he  said  after  a  pause,  — 

“  I  should  like  a  word  with  you.” 

“  Very  good.  On  what  subject  ?  ” 

He  dropped  his  vcace,  and  in  a  distinct  whisper 
aske<l, — 

“  Do  you  want  a  thousand  pounds  ?  ” 

Really  Mr.  Twigett  did  n’t  appear  to  me  a  likely 
person  to  go  and  borrow  half-a-crown  of.  Observ¬ 
ing  my  look  of  incredulity,  he  added,  in  the  same 
tone,  — 

“  I  am  a  detective  policeman.” 

Well,  I  was  not  in  want  of  money,  so  to  say,  but 
thej:e  is  something  tempting  about  the  offer  of  such 
a  sum ;  and  the  question  was  asked  with  an  amount 
of  assurance  that  sounded  like  half  the  money 
down. 

“  Meet  me  here,  in  the  back  parlor,  at  nine 
o’clock,”  said  Mr.  Twigett ;  “  and  let  no  one  know 
you  have  spoken  wim  me.  Discretion  in  these 
matters  is  everything.” 

“  Why  not  pome  to  my  house  and  tell  me  what 
yon  have  to  say  there  ?  ” 

“  Impossible,”  he  replied  ;  “  we  should  be  blown 
upon.” 

And  Mr.  Twigett  went  into  the  Clump,  and 
called  for  more  beer,  which  he  remained  inside  to 
drink.  But  he  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  my 
house  no  more  that  evening. 

Well,  I  thought  to  myself,  my  friend  Maurice 
Hickey  is  a  nice  person  to  go  and  send  me  down  a 
lodger  that  the  police  are  after ;  for  I  made  up  my. 
mind  directly  it  was  Mr.  Ledfoot  that  was  wanted  ; 
though  what  for,  and  how  it  could  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  liking  for  birds,  and  shutters,  and  four- 
post  bedsteads,  I  could  n’t  guess.  I  resolved  to 
write  Maurice,  and  ask  about  him,  and  I  did  so, 
then  and  there. 

Mr.  I.>edfoot  was  in  the  best  of  humors  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  told  stories  and  made  a  number  of  cheerful 
little  jokes.  Indeed,  he  was  so  remarkably  amiable, 
that  I  could  n’t  help  thinking  I  should  be  acting  a 
very  base  part  to  join  in  a  plot  against  him,  if  such 
were  intended.  However,  a  thousand  pounds  is  a 
thousand  pounds,  besides  which,  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  justice  is  a  sort  of  tiring  not  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  and  if  Mr.  Ledfoot  were  really  guilty 
of  anything  very  execrable,  perhaps  the  sooner  he 
was  taken  away  from  me,  the  better.  At  all  events, 
nine  o’clock  found  me  at  the  Clump  parlor. 

'There  was  Mr.  Twigett,  calmly  smoking  a  long 
clay,  moistened  with  the  remainder  of  the  beer  he 
had  ordered. 

*•  Well,  Mr.  Twigett.”  I  remarked,  “  you  casually 
mentioned  something  about  a  thousand  pounds.” 

“  Hush  !  Let  us  first  see  we  are  alone,”  he  said, 
laying  down  his  pipe,  and  going  into  the  passage. 
Satisfied  on  this,  he  returned,  and  bolted  the  door. 

“  Has  this  matter  anjrthing  to  do  with  Mr.  Led¬ 
foot  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

By  way  of  reply,  Mr.  Twigett  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  large  handbUl,  and  laid  it  before  me.  I 
read  as  follows:  — 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


(JtB.  4,  UK 


io 


DBSCBIPTIOIf  or 

JAMES  STEPHENS. 

Styling  himself  the  Head  Centre  of  all  the  Fenians  of 
Ireland. 

About  forty-two  years  of  age,  fire  feet  seven  inches 
high,  stoat  make,  broad  high  shoulders,  active  appear¬ 
ance,  fair  hair,  bald  all  round  top  of  head,  wears  ail  his 
beard.  —  which  is  sandy,  slightly  tinged  with  gray,  rath¬ 
er  long  under  the  chin,  but  slight  round  the  jaw  ap¬ 
proaching  the  ears,  —  broad  forehead,  tender  eyes,  and 
has  a  peculiar  habit  of  closing  the  left  eye  when  speak¬ 
ing,  high  cheekbones,  and  rather  good  countenance, 
hands  and  feet  remarkably  small  and  well-formed. 

The  government  have  offered 
ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  REWARD 
to  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  give  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  shall  lead  to  the  arrest  of  the  said  James  Ste¬ 
phens,  and 

A  FURTHER  REWARD  OF  ONE  THOUSAND 
POUNDS 

to  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  arrest  the  said 
James  Stephens. 

Metropolitan  Police  Office. 

“  You  don’t  mean  it,  Mr.  Twigett ! "  I  exclaimed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  handbill  was  a  photograph, 
marvellously  like  Mr.  Ledfoot,  I  could  not  deny, 
and  the  peculiar  habit  of  closing  the  left;  e^e  when 
speaking  was  unmistakable,  while  the  description  of 
height  and  personal  appearance  tallied  exactly. 

Only  to  think  that  1  had  been  sheltering  a  noto¬ 
rious  Fenian. 

“  Still,"  I  said,  “  Mr.  Twigett,  there  may  be  some 
mistake,  because  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  respects 
able  persons  who  would  answer  to  this  description, 
and,  indeed,  resemble  this  photograph,  in  some 
measure.” 

“  Very  good,  sir ;  wait  a  minute.  Do  you  know 
Mr.  Ledfoot’s  handwriting  ?  ” 

Yes  ;  I  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  it,  hav¬ 
ing  frequently  taken  his  letters  to  post  for  him. 

“  Indeed ;  and  to  whom  were  the  letters  ad¬ 
dressed?" 

I  could  not  charge  my  memory  to  remember  fur¬ 
ther  than  that  several  were  to  Ireland,  at  least  one 
to  America,  and  a  number  to  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Twigett  made  a  note  of  this. 

“  Now,  sir,"  said  the  detective,  “  as  yon  know  this 
gentleman’s  handwriting,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?  ’’ 
And  he  smoothed  out  a  paper  on  which  he  had 
pasted  a  number  of  the  bits  Mr.  Ledfoot  had  thrown 
out  of  window.  “  Evidently  drafts  of  despatches, 
sir,  and  plans  of  attack.” 

A  portion  of  the  mosaic  of  pieces  consisted  of 
drawings,  but  so  put  together,  that  I  could  make 
nothing  of  them.  They  might  have  been  designs 
for  trenches  and  fortifications,  or  anything  else,  as 
far  as  I  could  see  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  arranged.  The  writing,  however,  with  gaps  for 
pieces  that  could  not  be  found,  ran  as  follows :  — 

must  result  in  a  revolution 

subversion  of  powers  hitherto  in  operation 
right  wing  strongest 

Simultaneous  effort  of  all 
but  strike  boldly, 
glorious  indepen- 
Rising  must  take  place  on 
J.  8. 


These  pieces  were  certainly  in  Mr.  Ledfoot’s 
writing,  and,  to  me,  taken  in  connection  with  his  re¬ 
markable  similarity  to  the  description  and  the  pho¬ 
tograph  on  the  handbill,  told  very  much  against 
him.  It  looked  very  bad,  too,  about  the  initials ; 
so  that  his  name  was  not  Ledfoot  after  all,  but  plainly 
Janies  Stephens. 

“  Then,”  I  said,  “  as  there  seems  little  room  for 
doubt  about  the  matter,  I  suppose  you  wish  to  arrest 
Mr.  Ledfoot  at  once  and  claim  the  reward  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  no,  sir ;  or  else  I  should  have  done  it 
before  this,  and  not  offered  you  part  of  the  money. 
I  have  tracked  Mr.  Ledfoot,  as  he  calls  himself, 
fram  Liverpool,  and  could  have  easily  taken  him  a 
fortnight  since,  but  it  don’t  answer  my  purpose.  He 
will  be  worth  more  money  by  and  by ;  and  besides, 
my  instructions  are  not  to  take  our  man  till  we  catch 
him  in  some  overt  act  of  rebellion.  I  require  your 
services  to  enable  me  to  watch  him  and  keep  an  eye 
upon  his  actions  until  this  ‘  rising  ’  he  speaks  of  takes 
place.  Then  we  are  down  on  him  in  force.” 

“  But,”  I  inquired,  “  why  is  he  so  fond  of  birds, 
and  what  does  he  do  with  them  ?  ” 

“  Bless  you,  sir,  that ’s  his  artfulness  to  throw  yon 
off  the  scent,  and  me  too.  The  only  birds  he  wants 
are  the  poor  geese  of  Fenian  sympathizers,  and 
when  he  has  plucked  them  he  ’ll  be  off  to  the  ‘  Con- 
tinong,’  as  they  say.  Birds  are  not  his  game.  Per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  know  that  he  is  busy  at  work  at 
something  or  other  the  whole  of  the  night  after  you 
are  in  1^,  and  that  I  watch  his  light  burning 
through  the  shutters  till  morning.” 

This,  then,  corroborated  the  sawing  noise  Mrs. 
French  bad  heard.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  Mr.  Twigett,  and  he  was  puzzled. 

“  We  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this,  sir,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “  But  the  great  thing  is  not  to  let  Ledfoot 
know  he  is  watched.” 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  wish  Mr.  Ledfoot 
“  good  night  ”  at  the  usual  hour,  and  ostensibly  go 
to  bed ;  that  I  should  then  dress  myself  and  come 
down  stairs  softly  to  admit  Mr.  Twigett  into  the 
garden,  where  by  means  of  a  ladder  this  indefati¬ 
gable  detective  would  mount  to  my  lodger’s  bed¬ 
room  window,  and  cut  away  a  piece  of  one  of  the 
slats  of  the  Venetian  shutters  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  observe  the  nature  of  the  Fenian’s  operations. 

With  this  understanding  I  left  Mr.  Twigett  for 
the  present,  and  returned  to  play  a  hypocritical 
part  with  my  lodger.  I  could  hardly  bnng  myself 
to  believe  that  a  middle-aged  gentleman  so  good- 
tempered,  with  a  passion  for  dickey-birds,  could  be 
the  notorious  head  of  the  Fenian  cause.  It  was 
difficult  trying  to  picture  such  a  mild,  genial,  bald- 
headed  gentleman  a  rebel  against  his  country.  But 
the  evidence  against  him  was  very  staggering  hith¬ 
erto,  and  what  the  night’s  observation  might  bring 
to  light  I  could  not  imagine.  At  any  rate,  1  deter¬ 
mined  to  suspend  my  judgment  till  I  should  see  if 
he  were  at  work  at  anything  clandestine.  So  I 
bade  Mr.  Ledfoot  good  night,  he  merrier  than  his 
wont,  —  perhaps  Fenian  prospects  were  brightening, 
I  thought,  —  and  awaited  Mr.  Twigett’s  whistle. 

He  gave  the  signal  at  length.  I  came  down  and 
we  got  out  the  ladder,  muffled  its  top  to  prevent 
noise  against  the  window-sill,  and  up  went  the  de¬ 
tective.  For  a  long  while  I  was  left  standing  in 
the  damp  night  air  till  I  got  cold  and  chilly,  besides 
feeling  much  like  a  housebreaker  surreptitiously 
breaking  into  my  own  house.  Mr.  Twigett  did  his 
work  at  the  shutter,  which  was  but  deal,  in  so 
noiseless  and  skilful  a  manner  that  I  rather  doubted 


entail  certain  defeat 
members 

Freedom  of  action 
dence 

the  8th  September,  1866. 


LEDFOCyrS  PLOT. 


if  he  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  similar 
branch  of  a  kindred  profession.  At  last  he  joined 
me. 

“  Just  as  I  thought,  sir,”  he  whirred.  “  Infernal 
machine,  about  l^f  finished.  Gro  up  and  see  for 
yourself.” 

I  mounted  the  ladder,  and  looking  through  the 
hole  Mr.  Twigett  had  made,  —  a  very  small  one,  so 
as  not  to  awaken  suspicion  in  the  morning,  —  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  Mr.  Ledfoot,  sure  enough,  sitting 
on  the  floor  hard  at  work  with  laths  of  wood  and 
whalebone,  fashioning  them  into  a  something  ac- 
cofding  to  a  drawing  before  him.  Traitor  though 
he  were,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  earnestness  and 
self-absorption  of  the  man  in  his  work,  for  he  was 
striving  away  in  a  profuse  perspiration  as  if  his  very 
life  depended  on  it.  Not  precisely  understanding 
what  an  infernal  machine  was  like,  I  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  what  Mr.  Ledfoot  was  making  was  the 
framework  of  one,  and  trembled  to  think  of  having* 
under  my  roof  a  being  who  would  actually  deny 
himself  of  sleep  in  order  to  deprive  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  of  life.  It  was,  alas,  too  true !  It  was  plain 
enough  now  about  the  “  sawing  noises,”  and  also  why 
Mr.  Ledfoot  was  not  an  early  riser.  The  fondness 
for  birds  was  less  clear,  unless  on  Mr.  Twigett’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  it  was  merely  a  “  blind.” 

I  hanlly  know  now  whether  I  was  glad  or  sorry, 
all  things  considered,  at  the  prospect  of  earning  a 
thousand  pounds,  but  I  went  to  bed,  and  had  trou¬ 
bled  dreams  of  Fenians  and  money-bags,  and  Head 
Centres,  with  their  heads  cut  off  for  high  treason. 

In  the  morning,  beginning  to  reflect  on  the  size  of 
the  object  at  which  Mr.  Ledfoot  had  been  at  work, 
I  was  quite  satisfied  it  would  not  go  into  his  myste¬ 
rious  black  box.  Accordingly,  during  his  absence 
on  his  morning  walk,  I  institute  a  careful  search  in 
his  bedroom,  but  could  discover  no  possible  sign  of 
the  concealment  of  so  bulky  a  pack^e,  although  I 
spent  some  time  in  the  examination. 

I  have  already  stated  it  was  not  without  doing 
despite  to  my  own  feelings  I  could  be  prevailed  up¬ 
on  to  plav  the  spy  on  so  apparently  genial  and  good- 
tempered  a  person.  And  even  now  that  suspicion 
seemed  confirmed  into  certainty,  the  task  was  an 
unpleasant  one.  Whether,  however,  the  prospect 
of  the  thousand  pounds,  or  a  proper  pride  at  sacri¬ 
ficing  my  own  personal  feelings  for  my  country’s 
welfare,  contributed  either  singly  or  together  to 
nerve  me  for  the  disagreeable  duty,  I  need  scarcely 
say ;  but  this  I  can  aver,  that  I  controlled  whatever 
of  personal  regret  I  might  experience  on  the  subject 
wi'  h  such  8ucc**88  that  my  behavior  never  gave  Mr. 
Ledfoot  the  slightest  suspicion  of  being  watched. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Twigett  and  I  paid  several  subsequent 
midnight  visits  to  our  friend’s  window  by  means  of 
the  ladder,  ascertaining  that  he  was  not  only  still 
hanl  at  work,  but  bad  got  three  large  infernal  ma¬ 
chines  of  very  formidable  appearance  in  a  state  of 
forwardness. 

On  one  such  occasion  we  waited  for  many  hours 
until  Mr.  Ledfoot  put  away  his  work  to  see  where 
he  sliould  conceal  it.  And  we  saw  that  this  artful 
conspirator  had  constructed  a  kind  of  tray  beneath 
the  four-poster  to  hold  two  of  the  largest  of  the 
frameworks  for  the  infernal  machines,  wnich  folded 
flat ;  whilst  to  accommodate  the  third,  which  was 
of  a  diflerent  pattern,  and  would  not  fold,  he  had 
actually  cut  on  and  raised  three  of  the  flooring 
boards  in  order  to  stow  it  between  the  joists.  Mr. 
Twigett  would  not  have  these  hiding-places  dis¬ 
turbed,  or  even  examined,  during  the  daytime. 


“  We  don’t  touch  the  eggs,  sir,  till  we  are  ready  to 
take  the  nest,”  he  said ;  “  and  there  is  no  need  of 
alarm  for  your  own  safety,  for  he  won’t  fill  his  ma¬ 
chines  with  gunpowder  at  your  house,  you  may 
depend,  —  he  will  only  get  them  in  readiness.” 

And  yet  this  monster,  who  was  making  infernal 
machines,  and  plotting  nothing  less  than  the  over¬ 
throw  of  our  Government,  could  sit  and  chat,  and 
joke  at  dinner  as  coolly,  and  with  as  little  concern, 
as  if  he  had  nothing  on  his  mind. 

The  “  rising,”  which  Mr.  Twigett  told  me,  “  from 
information  he  had  received,”  would  be  pretty  gen¬ 
eral,  was  to  take  place  on  the  8th  September,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  draft  of  the  despatch  so  cleverly  re¬ 
covered.  On  the  7th  I  met  that  functionary,  who 
assured  me  he  had  taken  all  necessary  precautions, 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  to  apprehend  the 
leader  of  the  rebellion  at  the  last  moment  For  my 
part  I  told  him  I  was  convinced  the  plot  was  ripe, 
for  Mr.  Ledfoot  had  let  all  his  birds  fly  that  morn¬ 
ing.  Meantime  the  detective  advised  me  to  keep 
myself  calm  and  collected,  and  prepared  for  any 
emergency. 

Endeavoring  strictly  to  follow  out  this  advice,  I 
was  scan:ely  prepared  for  what  fell  from  Mr.  Led¬ 
foot.  On  that  same  evening,  after  dinner,  my  odd 
guest  surprised  me  by  saying,  — 

“  My  dear  sir,  you  have  treated  me  so  kindly  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay,  that  now  it  is  drawing  to  a  close,  may 
I  ask,  as  an  additional  favor,  that  you  will  devote 
to-morrow  to  me  ?  ” 

I  assented  with  some  hesitation. 

“  I  have  to-morrow,”  he  continued,  “  to  put  into 
execution  a  project  which  for  some  time  I  have  been 
secretly  engaged  in  maturing, — one  which  will 
cause,  if  succi^dul,  a  revolution  in  established  ideas, 
but  will,  nevertheless,  give  to  my  countrymen  free¬ 
dom  of  action  and  a  glorious  independence  of  other 
powers.  Will  you  drive  me  to-morrow,  at  eleven 
o’clock,  to  Cop  Heath,  —  witness  my  victory,  and 
join  with  me  in  my  triumph  ?  ” 

This  was  terrible,  —  actually  asking  me  to  join  in 
treason  ;  but  thinking  apparent  compliance  the  best 
poli^,  I  gave  a  feeble  promise. 

“  You  must  swear,  —  ”  said  Mr.  Ledfoot,  stop¬ 
ping  to  cough  away  some  tobacco-smoke  which  had 
gone  the  wrong  way. 

O  yes,  I  knew.  Now  for  the  Fenian  oath,  of 
course.  I  whistled  “  God  save  the  Queen  ”  softly 
and  reflectively. 

“  You  must  swear,”  —  he  proceeded,  after  a  pause, 
“  the  most  implicit  secrecy  respecting  our  proceed¬ 
ings,  whether  successful  or  otherwise.” 

Ah,  no  doubt  the  notes  of  that  patriotic  air  had 
convinced  Mr.  Stephens  he  bad  better  defer  the 
oath  until  we  reached  the  grounil. 

I  promised  secrecy  (this  is  fair,  I  believe  to  an  en¬ 
emy),  inly  determined  to  expose  him  in  ten  minutes 
to  Mr.  Twigett. 

“  Is  all  prepared  ?  ”  I  inquired ;  “  is  everything 
arranged,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?  ” 

“  Everything  is  ready,”  was  the  reply. 

Everything  ready !  Why,  perhaps  the  gunpow¬ 
der  was  ready  in  that  vicious  black  box  to  fill  the 
infernal  machines,  and  blow  us  all  up  in  our  sleep. 

Pleasant. 

Making  some  excuse  about  wanting  a  little  air,  I 
hurrieil  over  to  the  Clump. 

“  It ’s  all  right,  sir,”  said  Twigett,  when  I  had  told 
him. 

“  So  it  may  be  for  you,”  I  retorted,  “  but  if  you 
slept  in  the  same  house  with  three  infernal  machines 
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and  ‘ererything  ready,’  you  mightn’t  fancy  so. 
Had  n’t  we  better  seize  them  first,  to  make  sure  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  no  sir,  we  must  not  give  him  the  least 
suspicion.  I  shall  immediately  nde  to  Clayington, 
—  telegraph  for  police  force,  —  and  apply  to  the 
Captiun  of  the  Twenty-Second  Hants  for  a  body  of 
volunteers.  We  shall  then  meet  you  to-morrow,  at 
eleven,  on  Cop  Heath,  and  take  our  man.  But  it 
bothers  me  to  think  about  the  place,  —  it 's  such  an 
unlikely  spot  for  a  ‘  rising  ’ ;  and  goodness  only 
knows  where  the  rebels  are  to  be  marched  from. 
But  you  may  rely  on  me  sir,  and  on  my  meeting  you 
there  with  plenty  of  help.” 

On  coming  l^k  to  Mr.  Ledfoot,  I  found  that 
wicked  old  hypocrite  smoking  a  cheroot  and  drink¬ 
ing' his  grog  as  calmly  as  though  nothing  were  the 
matter.  Ah,  how  little  he  thought  his  plot  was  un¬ 
dermined.  He  went  off  genially  to  bed,  suspecting 
nothing. 

My  rest  was  of  a  very  disturbed  character  that 
night.  AVhat  with  the  excitement  of  having  a  real 
Fenian  leader  in  the  house,  and  the  expectation  of 
getting  a  thousand  pounds  fur  his  apprehension,  I 
slept  very  little.  In  the  morning  I  got  a  reply  from 
Maurice  Hickey  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  about  Mr. 
Ledfoot :  — 

“  Lokdox,  September  7th,  ’66. 

Mt  dkar  Bot  :  —  Been  out  for  a  month,  —  find 
yours  on  my  return.  Never  heard  of  such  a  person  as 
your  Mr.  Ledfoot ;  he  is  an  old  impostor.  1  gave  a  note 
to  a  Mr.  John  Seager  for  you  a  long  time  back.  You 
can’t  mean  him  1  be  ’»  one  of  the  jolliest  old  boys  1 
know.  Yours  always. 

“Maueice  Hickey.” 

Then  I  was  not  the  only  person  deceived  in  the 
old  gentleman,  that  was  clear ;  he  had  another  alias 
then. 

Mr.  Ledfoot.  alias  Scager,  alias  Stephens,  was  up 
wonderfully  early  for  him.  He  came  bustling  down 
stairs  at  nine  o’clock. 

“  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  “  you  must  lend  me 
that  large  empty  piano<ase  you  have  in  the  hall ; 
and  would  you  mind  helping  me  to  get  it  up  stairs 
yourself  before  Mrs.  French  comes  this  way,  for  I 
would  n’t  have  her  suspect  anything  for  the  world  ?  ” 

We  got  it  up-stairs,  and  with  many  apologies  he 
shut  me  out  of  his  room.  I  heard  him  shuilling 
about,  and  dragging  things  across  the  floor,  and 
knew  very  well  he  was  packing  up  the  infernal  ma¬ 
chines.  ' 

“  I  dare  say  you  wonder,  now,  what  I  have  in 
this  case  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Ledfoot,  when  he  readmitted 
me. 

“  Not  so  much  as  yon  think,”  1  said  to  myself. 
"  Nothing  that  is  likely  to  go  off,  I  trust  ?  ”  1  con¬ 
tinued  aloud,  a  little  nervously. 

“  I  hope  they  will, —  at  the  proper  time,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  chuckling,  his  left  eye  closed  very  tight. 

“  What,  are  they  loaded,  then  ”  I  asked,  some¬ 
what  off  my  guard. 

“  Hush,”  he  whispered.  “  Mum.  Here  comes 
Mrs.  French.” 

Who  stood  aloof  and  watched  us  with  arms  akim¬ 
bo  and  many  sarcastic  coughs  whilst  we  dragged  the 
thing  down  the  staircase. 

A^r  breakfast  the  cart  was  got  ready,  the  case 
loaded  thereon,  and  we  were  just  going  to  start  As 
I  was  taking  the  reins  Mrs.  French  lagged  me  to 
speak  a  wonl  to  her  before  going.  On  coming  into 
the  hall,  she  said,  — 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  should  like  to  speak  a 
word  with  yon.  1  have  a  sort  of  presentiment  that 


something  is  going  to  take  place.  Supposing  any¬ 
thing  were  to  happen  to  you,  sir,  which  goodness 
forbid,  —  although,  after  what  has  been  going  on  of 
late  1  should  scarcely  be  surprised,  though  deeply 
grieved,  I  ’in  sure,  for  I  am  not  blind,  —  I  shall 
always  say  I  have  had  a  good  master  in  you,  sir.” 
Which  was  cheering. 

As  we  drove  off,  all  seemed  quiet  at  the  Clump. 
I  only  hoped  Mr.  Twigett  would  be  in  attendance 
when  we  reached  our  destination. 

Mr.  Ledfoot  throughout  the  journey  was  thoughtful 
and  self-contained,  as  became  a  leader  about  to  head 
a  desperate,  though,  no  doubt,  carefully  planned 
scheme.  On  arriving  at  Cop  Heath  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  “  rising.”  Perhaps  the  conspirators  were 
lying  in  ambush  among  the  masses  of  furze  upon  the 
common.  A  solitary  individual,  in  a  stiff  hat  and 
black  clothes,  was  walking  over  the  heather,  feeling 
at  his  neck  for  an  imaginary  stock.  At  first  1  did 
not  recognize  him  in  his  new  dress,  but  as  he  passed 
the  cart  he  bestowed  on  me  a  long  and  significant 
wink.  To  my  delight  it  was  Mr.  Twigett. 

“  Not  here,”  said  Mr.  Ledfoot,  “  we  will  go  a 
little  farther  on,  pleiuie,  to  that  gravel-pit.” 

I  did  not  like  going  far  out  of  the  way,  but  as 
that  intelligent  officer  evidently  bad  his  eye  on  us, 
I  made  no  objection,  but  drove  thither,  and,  dis¬ 
mounting,  we  unloaded  the  case,  and  left  the  horse 
to  graze  about  where  he  would.  Still  no  sign  of 
rebellious  forces. 

It  seemed  a  very  base  thing  I  was  doing  at  the 
time,  —  betraying  a  man  who  had  been  in  my  house 
so  long.  I  wavered  a  little  as  I  watched  him  un¬ 
packing  the  case.  He  did  n’t  look  a  very  dangerous 
person  after  all.  I  wanteil  to  give  him  one  chance. 

”  Stop,  Mr.  Ledfoot,”  1  said;  “  forego  your  pur¬ 
pose,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.” 

“  1  am  pledged  to  carry  it  through,”  he  said  with 
determination,  pulling  oil'  the  cord  from  the  box. 

“  Think  of  the  consequences,”  I  went  on.  ”  De¬ 
feat  is  curtain.” 

“  You  think  so  ?  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you 
have  discovered  ray  purpose  V  ” 

“I  have  indeed,  Mr.  Ledfoot,”  I  continued  sol¬ 
emnly,  **  and  my  candid  advice  to  you  as  a  friend  is 
—  flight ;  fly  instantly,  while  there  is  time.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  right.  But  how  could 
you  have  fathomeil  it  ?  1  mean  to  fly,  —  I  am  come 
here  to  fly ;  but  don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry  till  I  have 
unpacked  my  wings.” 

Mr.  Ledfoot  opened  the  lid  of  the  case,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  were  a  large  pair  of  black  canvas  wings 
on  a  frame  of  wood  and  whalebone,  with  straps 
complete,  together  with  a  monstrous  fan-like  tail  of 
the  Bdine  material,  all  constructed  on  the  model  of 
a  bird, —  the  three  infernal  machines. 

My  thousand  pounds  faded  away  directly.  But 
how  about  poor  Mr.  Twigett  ?  How  we  had  been 
deceiving  one  another  1 

I  must  have  looked  very  blank  at  first  I  was 
completely  flabbergasted.  Then  I  lay  down  on  the 
heath,  and  laughed  till  my  sides  ached.  Poor  Mr. 
Twigett ! 

“Don’t  laugh  at  me,  there’s  a  good  fellow,” 
besought  Mr.  Ledfoot,  not  knowing  I  had  any  one 
else  to  laugh  at  “  Come  here  and  buckle  on  my 
wings  and  my  tail.  I  shall  succeed,  1  assure  you. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  fly,”  he  said,  almost  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  “  It  requires  but  the  simultaneous  action 
of  all  the  members  of  the  body  exerted  on  a  given 
surface,  to  gain  equal  power  with  the  bird.  I  don’t 
expect  to  go  very  high  at  first,  but  think  of  the 
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freedom  of  motion,  and  the  gloriouf  independence 
of  cleaving  the  air,  and  the  revolution  of  hitherto 
existing  powers  of  locomotion.” 

Poor  Mr.  Ledfoot  was  so  much  in  earnest  I  could 
banliy  bear  to  laugh  at  him,  but  it  was  so  ludicrous 
to  think  of  him,  at  sixteen  stone,  “  cleaving  the  air.” 

1  got  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  gravel-pit,  a  height 
of  about  ten  feet,  and  there  buckled  on  his  wings 
and  fixed  bis  tail,  —  a  really  ingenious  piece  of  work, 
contrived  with  strings  to  his  feet,  to  enable  him  to 
steer  it  like  a  rudder  to  direct  its  flight.  When  all 
was  ready  he  gave  a  preparatory  flap  or  two  of  his 
great  canvas  wings,  and  a  tentative  wag  of  his  huge 
tail,  and  then  leaped  into  his  native  element. 

I  mean  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel- 
pit,  fur  one  poor  feeble  wave  of  his  wings  wa^  all  he 
couhl  accomplish,  and  down  he  came  plump  on  his  tail, 
which  broke  all  to  pieces  beneath  his  sixteen  stone. 

He  was  not  much  hurt.  But  when  I  picked  him 
up,  he  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  cried  like  a 
cUld  at  the  failure  of  his  scheme.  And  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  came  up  the  Twenty-Second 
Hants  Volunteers,  twenty-seven  strong  in  the  band, 
and  nineteen  rank  and  file,  with  a  field  piece, 
several  mounted  police,  and  Mr.  Twigett. 

There  was  mortification  all  round,  of  course. 

Mr.  Twigett  took  a  deal  of  pains  to  persuade 
poor  Mr.  L^foot  that  his  name  was  Stephens,  and 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy 
against  the  Crown.  But  it  would  not  do  a  bit;  and* 
v^en  Mr.  Ledfoot  really  became  aware  how  matters 
stood,  I  think  he  laughed  the  loudest  of  all,  and 
forgot  the  failure  of  his  own  project  in  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  Mr.  Twigett’s.  He  freely  admitted  his 
name  was  not  Ledfoot  but  John  Seager ;  that  he 
was  a  Lancashire  gentleman,  who  had  for  many 
years  formed  the  idea  of  flying,  but,  fearing  the  de¬ 
rision  of  his  own  friends  if  it  were  known,  he  had 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  changing  his  name,  and 
coming  down  to  a  quiet  locality  where  he  could  test 
his  invention  in  peace.  He  had  worked  secretly  at 
niglit  with  me,  and  wanted  shutters,  for  the  same 
reason,  being  very  sensitive  about  being  made  fun 
of ;  and  the  only  use  be  made  of  birds  was  to  study 
the  construction  of  their  wings.  He  apologized 
most  heartily  for  the  fact  of  his  unfortunate  likeness 
to  the  Fenian  Stephens,  as  well  as  for  the  incidental 
coincidence  of  his  initials  being  the  same,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  inviting  the  whole  party  back  to  Ciump- 
ington,  to  dine  at  the  Clump. 

And  there,  on  tables  spread  out  iu  the  road,  I 
think  tietween  us  we  displayed  all  the  eatables  and 
drinkables  that  all  the  houses  in  our  village  could 
mu-ter.  In  fact,  everything  comestible  in  Clump- 
ington  was  consumed  that  afternoon,  besides  fresh 
Bupftlies  which  we  sent  for  to  Clayington.  And 
when  everybody’s  health  was  well  drunk,  and  Mr. 
Twigett,  for  one,  not  very  far  off,  it  was  .unani¬ 
mously  resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Ledfoot, 
aceompitnied  with  a  peculiar  twinkle  in  closing  his 
left  eye,  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  assembly,  Mr. 
Twigett  had  been  fully  justified  in  his  procetidings, 
and,  indeed,  had  evinced  a  nicety  of  perception  re¬ 
markable  in  a  detective,  more  particularly  in  one  so 
young,  in  mistaking  an  abortive  attempt  to  fly  for  a 
great  Fenian  Conspiracy. 
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This  is  a  chapter  for  papa  and  the  little  ones. 

But  when  a  popular  preacher  announces  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  young,  or  when  a  favorite  lecturer  prom¬ 


ises  a  discourse  specially  adapted  for  a  juvenile 
audience,  the  elder  admirers  of  each  usually  flock  to 
bear  them. 

It  may  be  thus  in  our  case ;  what  we  are  gping  to 
set  down  for  the  amusement  of  the  minors  during  a 
winter  evening’s  hour,  may  afford  matter  for  cogita¬ 
tion  to  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

“  Seeing  is  believing,”  says  the  old  adage.  “  See¬ 
ing  is  deceiving”  say  we,  and  we  will  prove  it.  Let 
us  put  our  eyes  in  the  witness-box  and  ascertain  if 
they  always  tell  us  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Is  the  moon  nearly  full  to-night?  If  it  is,  look  out 
early  towards  the  east,  and  see  it  rising,  ruddy  and 
round,  and  as  large  as  a  dinner  platter.  Take  par¬ 
ticular  note  of  its  size,  and  impress  it  upon  your 
mind,  so  that  you  can  carry  it  In  jrour  “  mind’s  eye  ” 
for  a  few  hours.  Look  out  again  when  these  few 
hours  have  passed.  Towards  toe  south  there  shines 
the  moon  bright  and  silvery,  but  how  much  smaller 
than  it  was  before !  No  longer  as  big  as  a  dinner 
platter,  its  size  has  dwindled  down  to  that  of  a 
cheese  plate.  Surely,  says  a  knowing  one,  “the 
mioon  must  be  nearer  to  us  when  on  the  horizon  than 
when  high  up  in  the  sky,  or  else  it  is  somehow  mag¬ 
nified  by  the  thick  atmosphere  through  which,  when 
it  is  low  down,  we  look  at  it.”  No  such  thing. 
Astronomers,  with  their  delicate  Instruments,  have 
repeatedly  measured  the  diameter  of  the  moon  when 
It  has  appeared  so  large  at  rising,  and  again  when  it 
has  seemingly  got  smaller,  but  they  have  never  found 
any  difierence  in  the  actual  dimensions ;  and  so  it 
has  been  concluded  that  the  enlaigement  is  only 
apparent,  that  it  exists  onl^  in  our  eyes  and  our 
senses,  and  is  therefore  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  optical  illusion. 

Here  (Fig.  1)  are  two  parts  or  segments  of  a  ring  ] 
placed  one  above  the  other.  Which  is  the  larger  of  < 
the  two  ?  Unanimously  voted  that  it  is  the  bottom  j 
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one.  Measure  them,  and  you  shall  find  that,  if  there 
be  any  difierence  at  all,  the  bottom  one  Is  the  smaller. 
Here  the  eye  has  again  deceived  you,  having  been  ! 
Itself  deceived  by  the  direction  of  the  bounds^  lines  j 
of  the  segments. 
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In  the  above  diagram  (Fig.  2)  we  have  drawn  a 
number  of  zigzag  lines,  with  four  straight  lines  run- 
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ning  across  them.  We  want  you,  curious  reader, 
to  decide  by  your  eye  alone,  whether  the  horizontal 
lines  are  parallel  to  one  another.  From  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  your  eyes  alone  you  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  they  are  not  so.  But  just  take  a  par¬ 
allel  ruler,  or  measure  the  distances  between  the 
lines  at  esM;h  end,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are 
perfectly  equidistant  in  all  parts  of  their  length,  and 
are  therefore  strictly  parallel.  The  fact  is,  your  eye 
has  been  a  bad  witness,  biassed  by  the  zigzag  lines. 

In  Figure  3  we  have  two  horizontal  lines  that  you 
may  call  the  section  of  a  board  if  you  like,  and  an 
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inclined  line,  that  you  mav  similarly  call  a  wire, 
coming  out  fh>m  the  top.  I^ow,  suppose  you  thrust 
that  wire  through  the  brard  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  now  lies,  where  will  it  come  out  ?  —  where  we 
have  drawn  the  continuous  line,  or  where  we  have 
drawn  the  dotted  line  ?  We  hear  you  say,  “  Upon 
the  continuous  line,  to  be  sure.”  No  it  won’t ;  it  will 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line,  as  you  may 
see  if  you  will  lay  the  straight  edge  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  along  it. 

Can  you  divide  a  straight  line  into  two  equal 
parts,  or  judge  which  is  the  midille  of  a  straight 
line  ?  Try.  Draw  a  number  of  lines  of  various 
lengths,  and  running  in  various  directions,  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Mane  on  each  the  point  which  you 
consider  to  be  the  centre  of  it,  of  course  estimating 
by  the  eye  alone.  Then  measure  your  work,  and 
you  will  find  that  while  you  have  seldom  hit  the  tnie 
middle,  you  will  have  nearly  always  gone  on  the 
same  side  of  it.  Some  ej'es  invariably  err  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  right  side  of  the  line  too  long,  and  others  in¬ 
variably  make  it  too  short.  We  have  just  tried  our 
own  case,  and  find  that  we  always  do  the  latter ;  in 
every  one  of  a  number  of  lines,  without  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  we  have  put  the  middle  point,  or  what  we 
thought  to  be  such,  too  much  to  the  right.  If  you 
mark  a  number  of  points  or  divisions  along  one  part 
of  a  straight  line,  as  we  have  done  in  Fig.  4,  and 
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then  try  and  judge  the  centre  of  the  whole  line,  you 
will  always  make  the  divided  portion  too  short. 
You  will  naturally  say  that  the  point  A  in  our  fig¬ 
ure  is  the  middle  of  the  line  B  C  ;  but  measure  the 
two  portions  of  the  line,  and  you  will  find  A  B  con¬ 
siderably  longer  than  A  C.  From  this  you  will 
learn  that  every  space  divided  or  cut  up  by  crossing 
lines  looks  larger  than  it  really  is.  Here  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  this.  In  Fig.  5  are  two  sets  of  par- 


allel  lines,  one  set,  marked  A,  horizontal,  the  other, 
marked  B,  perpendicular.  A  looks  higher  than  B, 


rig.  6. 


and  B  looks  broader  than  A ;  yet  the  heights  and 
breadths  are  perfectly  equal,  both  sets  ^ing  in¬ 
scribed  in  perfect  squares  of  exactly  the  same  size. 
Here  is  a  row  of  ordinary  capital  letters  and  fig- 
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They  are  such  as  are  made  up  of  two  parts  of  equal 
shapes.  Look  carefully  at  these,  and  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  upper  halves  of  the  characters  are  a 
very  little  larger  than  the  lower  halves ;  so  little,  that 
an  ordinary  eye  will  declare  them  to  be  of  equal 
size.  Now,  turn  the  page  upside  down,  and,  with¬ 
out  any  careful  looking,  you  will  see  that  this  diiler- 
ence  in  size  is  very  much  exaggerated,  that  the  real 
top  half  of  the  letter  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
bottom  half.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  the  eye '  to  enlarge  the  upper  part  on 
any  object  upon  which  it  looks.  We  might  draw 
two  circles  ot  unequal  size,  and  so  place  them  that 
they  should  appear  equal. 

Is  it  not  evident,  then,  from  these  few  cross-ques¬ 
tions  put  to  our  eyes,  that  those  organs  do  not  al¬ 
ways  tell  us  the  truth  ?  And  if  they  do  not  tell  the 
truth,  obviously  they  cannot  tell  the  “  whole  truth  ” ; 
and  from  the  Ibregoing  illustrations,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  they  sometimes  tell  us  “  something  but  the  truth,” 
and  are  therefore  witnesses  not  entirely  to  be  relied 


Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  worse  fault  than  this 
delusive  power  in  your  eyes  ?  that  you  an!  partially 
blind  in  each  eye  V  You  don’t?  Then  we  will  show 
vou  that  you  are.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  there 
IS  a  small  region  of  the  retina  of  your  eye,  each  eye, 
that  is  absolutely  blind.  Happily  it  is  a  very  small 
region,  and  hence  never  causes  us  any  inconvenience ; 
but  it  exists  in  every  eye,  nevertheless,  and  this  is 
how  you  may  know  it :  Place  two  small  but  con¬ 
spicuous  objects,  —  say  two  wafers  or  coins,  —  upon 
a  table  in  front  of  you,  and  about  three  inches  apart. 
Close  the  lell  eye,  and  place  the  right  eye  about 
twelve  inches  straight  over  the  left  hand-wafer,  keep¬ 
ing  the  direction  in  which  the  wafers  lie  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  eyes.  Look  steadfastly  at  the 
hand  wafer,  and  the  right-hand  one  will  disijip'.-ar 
completely :  if  it  does  not,  it  will  be  because  the  eye 
is  not  exactly  in  the  right  position,  but  this  position 
will  be  found,  and  the  wafer  will  vanish  by  moving 
the  head  a  very  little  up  or  down.  The  reason  of 
the  disappearance  is,  that  the  image  of  the  vanish¬ 
ing  wafer  falls  upon  a  point  in  the  retina  where  all 
the  minute  nerves  of  that  organ  converge  and  pa.s8 
out  of  the  eyeball  to  go  to  the  brain.  The  left  eye 
may  be  tried  in  a  similar  manner,  by  bringing  it  over 
the  right-hand  wafer  and  closing  the  right  eye. 

If  you  will  take  two  small  circular  discs  of  paper, 
one  black  and  the  other  white,  of  exactly  equal  size, 
and  lay  tlie  white  one  on  a  black  ground,  and  the 
blat-k  one  on  a  white  ground,  and  place  them  in  a 
strong  light,  you  will  see  the  white  disc  larger 
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through  life,  the  £  100  a  year  so  bestowed  making 
all  the  difference  between  plenty  and  discomfort,  a 
remark  which  breathes  the  very  essence  of  the 
bachelor  selfishness,  doubtless  assumed  rather  than 
felt  by  the  writer,  but  which  comes  out  still  more 
strongly  in  the  following  paragraph :  “  My  £  800 
a  year  keeps  me  in  luxury  as  a  bachelor, — the  club, 
the  rubber,  the  little  dinner  at  Richmond,  the  bottle 
of  ’34  claret,  the  optera-stall,  the  month  at  Baden 
Baden,  are  quite  within  my  modest  means ;  but  the 
moment  1  marry,  I  exile  myself  from  this  easy  par¬ 
adise.”  Most  people,  we  fancy,  would  feel  it  a 
luxury  to  know  that  the  wife  and  the  babies  were 
safe  from  the  utter  misery  which  comes  on  an  edu¬ 
cated  household  whose  head  has  left  nothing  at  all ; 
but,  however,  selfishness  is  not  our  topic  to-day. 
Apparently  the  bachelor  would  not  mind  all  these 
annoyances  so  much,  the  loss  of  luxury,  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  of  income,  the  wedding  breakfast,  and  the 
payment  to  the  insurance  office,  the  weary  cere¬ 
monials,  and  the  more  wear^  waste,  if  only  the  wife, 
when  won,  were  worth  having. 

But  he  ai^iies  she  is  not :  “  Simpson,  for  in¬ 
stance,  informed  me  confidentially,  and  not  without 
a  touch  of  pathos  in  his  manly  voice,  that  Araminta 
(who  ‘  adored  ’  smoking  in  the  days  of  their  wooing) 
requested  him  to  retire  to  the  guard's  van  when  he 
mildly  suggested,  a  week  after  they  were  married, 
that  a  cigar  would  not  be  an  altogether  unpleas¬ 
ant  companion  on  the  road."  .  .  .  .  “  The  matron 
nowadays  quite  eclipses  the  maiden.  She  flirts 
more  industriously;  she  waltzes  more  violently; 
she  dresses  more  outrageously.  *  Hang  it !  ’  said 

D - ,  the  other  day,  speaking  of  a  well-known 

beauty,  who  has  not  yet  ceased  to  reign,  ‘  she  knows 
as*  much  slang  as  a  cabman,  she  drinks  as  much  as 
a  fish,  only  it ’s  cura9oa,  she  gambles  like  Fox  and 
Sheridan  together,  she  wears  a  dress  which  the 
French  police  would  exclude  from  the  Jardin  Ma- 
bSle;  ana  it ’s  for  a  jade  like  this  that  you  ask  me  to 
give  up  my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty,  —  my  shilling 

whist  and  my  pipe.  Not  if  I  know  it.’  D- - is  a 

cynical  philosopher;  but  I  suspect  that  in  some 
respects  his  sketch  is  not  much  overdrawn.”  This 
violent  paragraph  is  the  most  important  in  th^  arti¬ 
cle,  for  It  expresses  in  a  rough  way  a  feeling  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject, 
a  sort  of  disgust  and  antipathy  for  the  women  of  the 
day,  which  breathes  through  all  satirical  literature, 
which  underlies  the  most  serious  comments  on  soci¬ 
ety,  and  which  we  may  see  cropping  out  every  now 
and  then  even  in  Punch,  perhaps  the  only  satirical 
paper  ever  established  in  which  women  were  treated 
I  with  nearly  uniform  respect,  laughed  with,  instead 
!  of  laughed  at 

'There  is,  of  course,  some  foundation  for  a  charge 
;  so  generally  brought  and  so  long  continued,  and  it 
is  (juite  as  well  that  the  women  to  whom  such  de- 
scnptions  apply  should  know  what  men  really  think 
of  tWm,  their  graces,  and  their  ways ;  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  drift  of  diatribes  like  these  is  to  prejudice  men 
against  marriage,  to  increase  the  evil  of  which  the 
sagacious  writer  in  the  North  British  complains 
with  so  much  acerbity,  and,  as  we  think,  so  much 
justice.  They  increase,  immensely,  one  of  our 
smaller  social  difficulties  to  which  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid,  but  which  is,  we  strongly  sus¬ 
pect,  one  of  the  many  causes  which  keep  up  that 
million  of  unlucky  spinsters,  the  increasing  olntacles 
men  find  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  what  the  girls 
they  might  prefer  are  like.  'The  old  ease  of  inter¬ 
course  IS  disappearing,  till  men,  particularly  the 


cultivated  laen  of  cities,  feel  as  if  marriage  were  of 
necessity  a  lottery,  as  if  they  must  choose,  if  they 
choose  at  all,  on  the  strength  of  an  acquaintance  they 
admit  to  be  inadequate,  a  “  ball-room  knowledge,” 
as  people  who  never  attended  a  ball  in  their  lives 
are  magniloquently  content  to  phrase  it.  They  see 
women  only  at  assemblies  or  in  public  gatherings,  till 
they  doubt  whether  they  are  precisely  like  that  in 
private,  whether  they  may  not  'be  acting,  or  at  all 
events  concealing  their  true  characters,  a  doubt 
which  satires  like  that  in  Fraser  tend  strongly  U> 
confirm.  This  difference  between  the  real  woman, 
and  the  woman  of  the  ball-room,  is  the  point  of  the 
Saturday  Review’s  attacks,  with  their  details  of 
false  bosoms,  bustles,  and  the  rest  of  it.  For  ten 
opportunities  of  easy  intercourse,  real  conversation, 
true  flirtation  in  its  best  sense,  which  have  disap¬ 
peared  within  the  last  twenty  years,  scarcely  one 
new  one  has  been  added,  perhaps  only,  one  really 
available  opportunity,  croquet,  the  very  best  aiuuse- 
raent  ever  introduced  into  a  community  based  on 
the  privilege  of  choice. 

It  tries  the  temper  as  no  other  game  does,  shows 
figure  and  face  under  sunlight  instead  of  false  light, 
prohibits  paint,  enamel,  false  hair,  and  bare  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  allows  unlimited  opportunity  of  conver¬ 
sation.  But  croquet  is  scarcely  played  in  great 
cities,  where  society,  in  the  old  sense,  is  most  rap¬ 
idly  dying  away,  and  where  men  soonest  learn  to 
be  distrustful.  Let  the  older  professionals  who  live 
in  great  cities  look  round,  and  count  up  the  families 
not  related  to  them  in  which  their  sons  are  received 
as  intimate  friends,  and  habitually  use  their  inti¬ 
macy. 

The  evil  of  such  satires,  however,  would  not 
only  be  endurable,  but  become  a  good,  if  only  they 
were  true  ;  but  our  contention  is  that  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  false,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
men  with  £  800  a  year,  or  for  that  matter,  £  300 
either,  might  find  it  easier  to  discover  and  marry 
wives  such  as  they  profess  to  desire.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  in  all  our.  great  cities,  and  in  London  more 
particularly,  a  class  of  girls  such  as  Fraser  de¬ 
nounces,  women  whose  main  idea  is  show ;  who 
neither  marry  for  love  nor  liking,  but  mainly  for  an 
establishment ;  who  are  wretched  if  they  have  not 
maids  of  their  own,  and  are  more  extravagant  after 
marriage  than  before ;  who  have  all  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  no  knowledge,  whose  god  is  not  even  the 
world,  but  something  indefinitely  lower,  le  Monde. 
There  grows  up  in  them  a  hardness  of  heart,  an 
active  selfishness  in  the  pursuit  of  luxury  and  ! 
amusement,  which  is  infinitely  worse  for  their  hus¬ 
bands  than  the  “  fastness  ”  of  which  they  are  often 
unjustly  accused.  With  such  women  men  have  hut  | 
one  chance  of  happiness  in  married  life.  The.y  j 
may  win  their  hearts,  a  possibility  which  the  essay-  j 
ist  forgets ;  but  which,  if  realized,  makes  them 
gootl  and  amiable,  though  very  tedious  and  tlull 
wives.  But  the  chances  of  this  are  so  remote,  that  | 
of  all  such  girls  men  with  moderate  incomes  or  in¬ 
comes  of  any  size  are,  as  we  heartily  agree  with 
the  essayist,  much  better  free.  What  we  contend 
is  that  they  are  a  limited  class,  not  a  half  pi-r  ciuit 
of  the  whole ;  that  the  great  majority  of  marriage-  j 
able  women  in  England  out  of  certain  circles  are 
free  of  the  taint,  are  neither  fast,  nor  greedy,  nor 
unreasonable,  that  there  are  scores  of  thousands  of 
girls  now  in  England  unmarried  and  unlikely  to 
mar^  of  the  precise  kind  essayists  profess  to  desire, 

—  girls  ladylike,  well  informed,  willing  to  accept 
almost  any  pecuniary  position  not  involving  the  en- 
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tire  extinction  of  refinement,  and  ready  to  worship 
their  husbands  to  their  hearts’  content. 

Wliat  binds  a  professional  man  to  look  after 
Frazer’s  “jade,”  when  the  parsonages  throughout 
England  are  open  to  him,  wnen  county  towns  and 
country  neighborhoods  are  swarming  with  unmar¬ 
ried  women  as  nice,  and  modest,  and  moderate  as 
ever  they  were,  with  more  information,  no  doubt, 
and  sometimes  with  more  external  pretension,  but 
with  their  real  characters  as  sound  as  ever  V  As  to 
extravagance,  the  charge,  even  as  against  the 
“  hard  ”  class,  is  overstretched.  They  are  brought 
up  to  know  nothing  of  money  ;  their  fathers  never 
give  them  the  slightest  hint  of  their  affairs,  their 
husbands  never  tuk  business,  and  of  course  their 
demands  for  money  become  mere  experimental  ef¬ 
forts  to  understand  through  induction,  by  the  hig¬ 
gling  of  the  market,  how  much  they  may  spend. 
Women  are  not  extravagant  by  instinct,  but  rather 
mean,  having  microscopic  eyes.  Let  a  man  tell 
any  woman  idive,  in  close  relation  to  him,  that  he 
has  so  much,  and  wants  to  save  out  of  that,  and 
then  be  as  just  as  he  can  about  dress,  and  it  will 
not  be  her  fault  if  he  does  not  save,  but  his.  As  to 
the  country  girls,  so  far  from  being  liable  to  the 
charge  of  extravagant  wants,  the  very  satirists  who 
bring  it  allege  that  they  run  after  all  curates,  —  that 
is,  they  deliberately  try  to  secure  the  most  moder¬ 
ate  establishments  kept  by  gentlemen  in  England. 
That  is  the  effect,  comments  the  satirist,  of  super¬ 
stition.  Is  it  ?  Or  is  it  rather  the  effect  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  curate  is  usually  the  most  refined  man 
of  his  set,  the  best  educated,  the  one  with  most 
intellectual  interests.  It  is  not  the  silly  women  who 
marry  clergymen  mostly,  nor  are  parsons’  wives  by 
any  means  the  class  least  qualified  to  hold  their  own 
in  society.  Any  man  of  equal  culture  would  have 
an  equal,  or,  at  all  events,  nearly  equal  chance,  if 
he  tned,  instead  of  fancying  that  his  choice  ought 
to  be  limited  to  the  girls  he  meets  in  London  assem¬ 
blies,  and  who  may  be{  for  aught  he  can  be  certain, 
just  those  whom  Fraser’s  essayist  has  sketched. 
Why  should  it  be  so  limited  ?  Because,  the  essay¬ 
ist  will  contend  he  must  have  a  wife  belonging  to 
his  own  class,  habituated  to  his  own  ways,  inter¬ 
ested  in  bis  interests,  ready  to  live  his  own  life.  All 
true,  and  thoroughly  sound,  descent  in  marriage 
being,  eight  times  out  of  ten,  a  mistake ;  but  how 
does  all  that  matter  to  the  question  ?  Class  is  of 
no  county.  The  women  he  scourges  so  severely 
have  no  monopoly  of  manner,  or  ease,  or  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  are  as  a  rule  the  most  ignorant  of 
created  beings. 

In  every  country  the  “  fine  ladies”  are  ignorant, 
fur  they  study  only  people,  not  things,  society,  not 
life ;  but  these  pseudo-fine  ladies  never  even  know 
truths  about  people,  are  not  merely  unapt  in  con¬ 
versation,  but  incapable  of  it  whenever  it  strays  be¬ 
yond  chit-chat.  Their  single  special  faculty  is  a  kind 
of  refined  insdence,  useful  no  doubt  both  as  a  weap¬ 
on  and  a  defence ;  but  still  not  the  strongest  which 
can  be  used,  not  hidf  so  strong,  for  example,  as  either 
beauty  or  humor.  We  admit  the  wretched  educa¬ 
tion  even  of  the  mass,  an  education  apparently  spe¬ 
cially  devised  as  a  barrier  to  knowledge ;  but  still 
it  is  improving,  and  they  are  infinitely  better  eilucat- 
ed  than  they  were  a  century  ago,  when  men  of  good 
position  believed  music  to  be  the  only  proper  accom¬ 
plishment  for  their  daughters,  cookery  a  female  sci- 
‘  ence,  and  reading  a  taste  betraying  a  slightly  de¬ 
praved  mind.  'Thousands,  scores  of  thousands  of 
Englishwomen  are  and  will  remain  unmarried,  who 


are  as  well  informed,  though  in  a  difierent  way,  as 
men  of  their  own  class;  who  read  as  much,  study  as 
much,  and  can  bear  their  part  in  any  conversation, 
on  the  whole,  rather  better. 

The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  while  marriage  is  as 
frequent  as  ever  it  was,  the  growth  of  a  taste  for 
luxury  concurring  with  a  sudden  development  of 
opportunities  for  gratifying  it  without  setting  up 
house,  have  pushed  back  the  usual  am,  particmarly 
in  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Census  tables  do 
not  show  this  fully,  because  the  habit  has  not  reached 
the  lower  classes,  who  marry  as  they  always  have 
done,  before  they  are  twenty-one,  and  who  outnum¬ 
ber  the  income-taxpayers  by  some  twenty  to  one ; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  Professional  men 
marry  as  before,  but  instead  of  marrying  at  twenty- 
five  put  it  ofiT  to  thirty-six  or  forty,  and  then  choose 
women  at  least  ten  years  younger  than  themselves. 
This  is  a  serious  evil,  no  doubt,  though  not  so  seri¬ 
ous  as  a  disuse  of  marriage  ;  but  we  do  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  removed  by  taking  a  particular  and  limit¬ 
ed  class  as  the  pattern  of  the  whole  sex,  and  show- 
i»g  that  the  women  who  belong  to  it  will  be  nui¬ 
sances  as  wives.  Very  likely  they  will,  though 
something  might  be  said  for  them,  too ;  but  supp^ 
ing  they  will,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter, 
when  they  are  not  one  per  cent  of  the  eligible  and 
the  ready  ? 

FAMILY  GHOSTS. 

BT  JAMES  HANIfAT. 

What  is  the  reason  why  ghosts-stories  have  a 
peculiar  charm  at  this  period  of  the  year  ?  Is  it 
that  the  long  nif^hts  naturally  recall  our  thoughts  to 
the  shadowy  beings  of  whom  night  is  the  peculiar 
time  ?  Or  is  it  that  we  want  to  increase  the  relish 
of  the  Christmas  fireside  by  tinging  our  comfort 
with  a  little  imaginative  fear  to  make  it  more 
piquant  ?  For  if  there  was  no  fear,  or  suggestion  of 
fear,  at  all  events,  —  even  to  minds  thoroughly  in¬ 
credulous  about  ghoet-stories,  there  would  be  no 
pleasure  in  them.  'The  lurking  sentiment  of  awe  is  as 
much  necessary  to  their  enjoyment  as  the  lurking  sen¬ 
timent  of  pain  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  tragedy.  You 
know  that  the  tragedy  is  only  a  play,  and  you  know 
that  the  ghost-story  is  only  a  yam.  Nevertheless, 
the  half-conscious  coming  and  going  of  pain  and 
fear,  in  both  cases,  is  an  indispensable  element  of 
the  admiration  and  the  joy. 

I  am  going  to  deal  on  the  occasion  with  a  special 
class  of  ghosts,  and  a  class,  let  me  tell  you  at  once, 
of  the  highest  respectability.  There  are  ghosts 
and  ghosts.  We  are  not  to  deal  just  now  with 
your  plebeian  apparitions,  —  your  murdered  misers, 
haunting  old  tumble-down  places,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  —  but  with  spirits  boasting  the  enlrie  into 
the  best  houses  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  par¬ 
venus  among  them  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  parvenus 
whom  the  highest  people  are  obliged  to  receive,  — 
to  receive,  ay,  and  to  treat  with  great  respect  into 
the  bargain.  They  make  themselves  quite  at  home, 
indeed,  and  find  their  way  to  rooms  in  the  highest 
maasions,  where  none  but  members  of  the  family 
are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling. 

Family  ghosts,  I  say,  are  a  sfiecial  class  of  ghosts. 
Let  me  add  that  they  are  a  modem  class  of  ghosts. 

I  find  no  trace  of  family  ghost  proper  among 
the  ancients.  Like  heraldry,  family  gho^  are  es-  | 
sentially  feudal,  —  not  classical.  They  belong  to  a 
life  of  castles  in  the  country,  —  to  races  living  for 
generations  surrounded  by  the  same  woods,  dying 
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in  the  same  bedrooms,  being  buried  in  the  same 
church  Taults ;  in  a  kind  of  isolation  throughout, 
which  made  the  consciousness  of  common  blood  or 
kinsmanship  all  the  stronger.  It  is  to  this  concen¬ 
trated  sort  of  existence,  with  all  that  it  implies,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  germ  of  the  particular  belief 
under  review. 

The  family  ghost  belongs  to  the  family,  as  a  familjr, 
though  it  is  not  necessarily  seen  only  in  certain 
laces.  Nevertheless,  as  the  old  families  of  Europe 
ave  generally  lived  most  of  their  time  at  their 
principal  seats,  these  seats  have  in  most  cases  come 
to  be  considered  the  peculiar  haunts  of  the  family 
ghost.  The  White  Lady  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  for 
instance,  has  usually  been  talked  of  as  loving  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  Berlin.  Her  reputation  had  reached  Eng¬ 
land  as  early  at  least  as  Charles  the  Second’s  time, 
for  she  is  mentioned  by  Aubrey  in  his  Miscellanies. 
“  Also  at  Berlin,”  says  that  quaint  old  gossip,  “  when 
one  shall  die  of  the  electoral  house  of  Branden- 
berg,  a  woman  drest  in  white  linen  appears  always 
to  several,  without  speaking,  or  doing  any  harm, 
for  several  weeks  before.”  The  father  of  Frederick 
the  Great  fancied  that  he  had  seen  this  supernatural 
lady-in-waiting  on  one  occasion ;  and  her  appear¬ 
ance  was  gosBipped  about  in  the  newspapers  during 
the  revolution  of  1848  ;  but  she  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  heard  of  lately.  As  the  White  Lady  is  asso- 
siated  with  Berlin,  so  the  Little  Red  Man  belongs  to 
the  Tuileries.  The  Little  Red  Man, —  a  fearful 
hunchback,  with  a  squint,  dressed  in  scarlet,  and 
having  a  serpent  for  a  cravat,  —  is  said  by  the  tra¬ 
dition  to  show  himself  in  the  Tuileries  before  any 
calamity  which  may  befall  its  masters.  This  legend 
is  sure  to  live,  for  Beranger  has  based  on  it  one  of 
his  best  songs,  “  Le  Petit  Homme  Rouge.”  With 
admirable  philosophical  humor,  Beranger  makes 
him  appear  in  1792,  in  sabots,  singing  the  “  Mar¬ 
seillaise  ” ;  and  again,  during  Charles  the  Tenth’s 
reign,  in  a  big  Jesuit’s  hat.  There  was  an  attempt 
to  set  going  a  story  that  Bonaparte  had  seen  the 
malignant  little  hobgoblin  in  Egypt ;  but  this  never 
took  root.  The  little  Red  Man  belongs  to  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Bourbons. 

In  these  two  conspicuous  instances,  the  appari¬ 
tions  invariably  portend  disaster.  And  this  is  true 
of  the  vast  majori^  of  the  apparitions  which  such 
legends  record.  Very  commonly  the  family  ghost 
has  iqjuries  done  in  a  long  past  age  to  avenge ; 
and  he  comes  to  predict  calamity,  bwause  he  loves 
the  office.  Thus,  the  Monk  of  the  Byrons,  as  their 
decendant  the  poet  tells,  was  wont  to  visit  New- 
stead,  fur  no  go<M.  He  had  been  expelle<l  by  the 
Byrons  at  the  Reformation  from  the  Abbey,  and 
his  spirit  came  to  vex  those  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  order.  The  wrongs  of  the  Drummer  of  the 
Ogilvies,  Earls  of  Airlie,'  in  Scotland,  are  more 
strictly  personal.  Many  generations  ago  he  was 
murdered  and  flung  out  of  the  windows  of  their 
castle,  with  his  head  sticking  in  his  drum  ;  having 
been  found,  it  is  said,  aspiring  to  the  love  of  a 
daughter  of  the  house.  Ever  since  that  time,  his 
drum  has  been  heard  beating  when  misfortune  has 
been  impending  over  the  race  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  lady  visiting  the  family  during  the  present  gener¬ 
ation,  and  ignorant  of  the  tradition,  heanl  him 
beating  his  tattoo  while  she  was  dressing  for  dinner, 
and  startled  her  host  at  table  by  asking  who  his 
drummer  was  ?  A  premature  death  in  the  family 
circle  —  so  runs  the  story  —  folio we<l  on  this  inci¬ 
dent  Of.  a  similar  kind  was  the  Lad  of  Hilton,  a 
ghost  which  was  wont  to  vex  the  ancient  Hiltons, 


of  Hilton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  one  of  the 
first  families  in  the  North.  A  Baron  of  Hilton, — 
for  they  were  always  called  barons,  —  whose  ser¬ 
vant  had  not  been  quick  enough  in  getting  his  horse 
ready,  struck  the  lad  with  a  hay-fork,  and  killed 
him,  and  the  family  were  haunted  by  his  ghost  ever 
after.  What  is  eurious,  too,  and  shows  that  supers 
natural  legenils,  like  globules  of  quicksilver,  run 
naturallp  into  each  other,  this  Lad  of  Hilton  came 
to  be  mixed  up  in  the  popular  imagination  with  a 
famous  Brownie  that  had  for  ages  attache<l  himself 
to  Hilton  Castle.  Yet  the  Brownie,  a  kindly  and 
useful  sprite,  is  not  a  family  ^host  strictly  so  called. 
He  is  a  fairy,  and  the  fairies  have  always  been  a 
people  by  themselves. 

All  superstition  is  doubtless  more  closely  related 
to  the  passion  of  fear  than  the  passion  of  love  ;  but 
the  Irish  Banshee  gives  her  warning  to  families  not 
in  the  spirit  of  hate,  but  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy." 
She  attaches  herself  only  to  old  houses  of  her  native 
land  ;  and  when  her  sobbing  and  her  wail  are  heard 
on  the  wind,  she  is  sorrowing,  not  rejoicing,  at  the 
impending  doom.  The  awe,  then,  that  she  inspires 
is  mixed  with  tenderness  ;  and  the  watching  care  of 
a  hereditary  Banshee  adds  to  the  dignity  of  a 
M’Carthy,  a  Butler,  or  an  O’Neill.  The  Banshee 
of  the  O’Neills  was  believed  to  have  been  heard  be¬ 
fore  a  fire  which  took  place  not  very  many  years 
ago  at  Shanes  Castle ;  and  it  was  affirmed  b^  the 
peasantry  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate 
line  in  the  person  of  the  late  ehief  of  the  O’Neills, 
the  Banshee  would  drown  herself  in  Lough  Neagh. 
When  the  race  was  at  an  end  her  mission  of  centu¬ 
ries  was  over.  I  have  heard  a  Banshee  story  more 
striking  than  any  of  those  in  Mr.  Crofton  Croker’s 
book,  and  which  was  a  great  favorite  with  my  late 
friend  Alexander  Smith.  An  Irish  chief,  who  had 
heard  the  Banshee,  and  wished  to  escape  her,  came 
to  London.  But  her  sorrowful  cry,  mixed  with  lit¬ 
tle  heart-breaking  sobs,  rose  under  his  window  in 
Park  Lane.  He  went  away  to  the  opera,  where, 
surrounded  by  all  that  was  brilliant  of  the  mo<lem 
world’s  prose,  he  hoped  to  shake  himself  clear  from 
the  terrors  of  the  old  world’s  poetic  dreams.  In 
vain.  No  sooner  did  the  orchestra  break  into  the 
overture,  than  the  fatal  mournful  cry  pierced 
through  the  sound  of  all  the  instruments.  The 
musical  critics,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  hear  it 
’T  was  meant  for  one  heart  only  in  all  the  gay 
throng,  but  it  knew  how  to  reach  that 

One  of  the  few  family  ghosts  I  have  met  with  of 
which  the  associations  are  cheerful,  connects  itself 
with  the  name  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  was 
staying  on  a  visit  with  a  family  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  waking  in  the  night  in  an  old  cham¬ 
ber,  he  saw  a  singular  vision.  It  was  that  of  a 
youngster,  beautiful  as  Cupid,  with  a  kind  of 
aureole  round  his  head  and  a  sheen  of  light  play¬ 
ing  about  him.  Lord  Castlereagh,  not  without 
some  suspicion  that  a  joke  had  been  played  upon 
him,  mentione<l  the  apparition  to  his  host.  “  In¬ 
deed,”  his  host  said,  that  confirms  an  ancient 
tradition  about  the  room  in  which  you  slept.  You 
have  seen  the  Radiant  Boy.  His  appearance  is 
usually  regarded  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune  ;  but 
let  us  talk  of  him  no  more.” 

Sometimes  the  family  {^host  is  himself  an  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  race  about  which  his  spirit  lingers.  In 
such  cases,  he  is  always  seen  in  the  costume  of  his 
own  age,  and  the  legend  about  him  is  most  com¬ 
monly  a  gloomy  one.  A  myth  of  the  kind  sprang 
out  of  the  career  of  Alexander  de  Lindsay,  fourth 
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Earl  of  Crawford,  a  stormy  feudal  noble  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  remembered  in  Scotland  as  the 
“  Tiger  Earl.”  “  The  Hger  Earl,”  writes  Lord 
Lin(i8ay,  “  is  believed  to  be  still  playing  at  the 
‘  de’il’s  bucks  ’  in  a  mysterious  chamber  in  Glamis 
Castle,  of  which  no  one  now  knows  the  entrance,  — 
doomed  to  play  there  till  the  end  of  time.  He 
was  constantly  losing,  it  is  said,  when  one  of  his 
companions  advising  him  to  give  up  the  game, 

‘  Never,’  cried  he,  ‘  till  the  day  of  judgment.’  The 
Evil  One  instantly  appeared  and  both  chamber  and 
company  vanished.  No  one  has  since  discovered 
them ;  but  in  the  stormy  nights,  when  the  winds 
howl  drearily  around  the  old  castle,  the  stamps  and 
curses  of  the  doomed  gamesters  may  still,  it  is  said, 
be  heard  mingling  with  the  blast.” 

In  a  few  cases,  one  seems  to  recognize  the  action 
of  a  friendly  family  ghost,  akin  to  that  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  “  good  genius  ”  of  the  classical  world.  A  sea- 
story  occurs  to  me  in  illustration  of  this.  During 
the  great  war.  Sir  Henry  Digby,  afterwards  an  ad¬ 
miral,  was  bowling  along  in  command  of  a  frigate 
off  Cape  Finisterre.  He  had  shaped  his  course  for 
Capo  Saint  Vincent,  and  was  running  S.  S.  W., 
with  a  fair  wind.  He  had  “  turned  in  ’’  in  his  cab¬ 
in,  when  at  six  bells  in  the  first  watch,  —  eleven 
o’clock,  —  he  heard  a  voice  close  to  him  say,  “  Dig¬ 
by,  Digby,  Digby,  go  to  the  Northward  !  ”  It  was 
so  distinct,  that  he  rang  his  bell  immediately  for  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  and  asked  if  anybody  had  been 
in  the  cabin.  Nobody  had  been  there.  He  com¬ 
posed  himself  again,  supposing  that  he  had  been 
dreaming ;  and  again,  at  two  o’  clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  came  the  same  voice,  with  the  same  energetic 
advice,  “  Digby,  Digby,  Digby,  go  to  the  north¬ 
ward  !  ”  This  time.  Captain  Digby  acted  upon  the 
mysterious  suggestion.  He  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
hauled  to  the  wind;  and  told  the  officer  of  the 
watch  to  tack  every  hopr,  and  to  call  him  at  day¬ 
light.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  morning  watch,  when,  coming  to  relieve  his 
messmate  at  four  o’  clock,  he  found  the  vessel  close 
hauled.  “  What  does  this  mean  ?  ”  he  asked  his 
friend.  “  Only  that  the  Captiun ’s  gone  mad,”  was 
the  answer.  But  at  daylight  a  strange  sail  was 
seen  on  the  bow.  She  proved  to  be  a  Spanish  prize 
with  a  heap  of  dollars  and  a  rich  cargo ;  and  that 
prize  money  laid  the  foundation  of  Sir  Henry  Dig- 
by’s  fortune.  How  explain  this  story,  which  rests,  I 
may  observe,  on  excellent  naval  authority  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  voice  was  that  of 
one  of  the  old  Digbys,  —  perhaps  of  the  ghost  of 
the  famous  Sir  Eenelm,  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson 
and  many  another  wit.  Sir  Kenelm  was  a  scholar 
and  philosopher ;  but  he  had  fought  a  naval  action 
himself,  and  could  not  but  have  a  kindness  for  a 
Digby  serving  England  afloat 

Here  there  was  not  an  apparition  exactly,  only  a 
presence  and  a  voice,  and  this  brings  me  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  where  supernatural  commu¬ 
nications,  though  still  of  a  gentle  or  family  charac¬ 
ter,  are  made  b^y  other  than  absolute  ghosts  in  the 
narrower  sense.  They  are  made,  we  shall  find 
sometimes,  through  the  medium  of  our  humbler 
fellow-creatures  of  the  animal  creation.  Our  an¬ 
cestors  used  to  associate  these  with  themselves  more 
closely  than  we  do,  —  nay  they  sometimes  derived 
their  pedigrees  from  them,  and  one  of  the  great 
German  families  professed  to  descend  from  a  Mar. 
It  was  held  as  a  faith  in  some  parts  of  England  that 
the  laboring  ox  used  to  kneel  at  midnight  on  the 
night  preceding  the  Nativity,  and  that  the  bees 


used  to'  sing  at  the  same  hour.  Naturally,  then, 
what  we  superciliously  call  the  lower  animals  were 
brought  by  our  old  sires  within  the  magic  ring  of 
spiritual  influence  and  affinity.  For  example,  there 
is  an  ancient  stock  in  the  English  peerage  which 
receives  its  warnings  from  a  white  bird.  A  near 
cadet  of  these  earls  was  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends  and  brother  middies  on  the  Mediterranean 
Station,  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  remember. 
He  has  since  told  me  that  after  he  became  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  being  again  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  cabin,  at  sea,  when  a  white  bird  flew 
unexpectedly  in  at  the  cabin  window.  Of  course, 
he  thought  at  once  of  the  family  tradition.  The 
very  next  mail  which  arrived  at  Malta  brought  him 
news  of  the  death  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  rela¬ 
tive,  —  of  the  worst  calamity,  except  one,  that  can 
befall  a  man  in  that  way. 

Another  old  line  where  a  bird  was  the  link  with 
the  unseen  world,  was  that  of  the  Kirkpatricks  of 
Closeburn,  in  Dumfriesshire,  from  a  cadet  of  which 
the  Empress  of  the  French  is  said  to  be  descended. 
Impending  calamity  was  announced  to  them  by 
the  apparition,  on  the  lake  before  their  chateau,  of 
a  swan  with  a  bleeding  breast.  The  story  went 
that  an  ancestor  had  slain  a  swan  in  some  cruel  and 
wanton  way,  and  that  the  unseen  power  used  the 
form  of  that  bird  in  which  to  remind  them,  by  the 
saddest  association,  of  the  wrong.  Since  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  of  birds,  I  may  add  that  the  better  sort  of  West 
Indian  families  suppose  themselves  to  receive  these 
premonitions  from  owls,  —  an  ill-omened  bird  among 
the  negroes,  as  it  was  (in  spite  of  its  place  on 
Athenian  coins)  in  the  ancient  world.  There  are, 
however,  some  pleasant  associations  between  birds 
and  old  families.  It  is  reported  of  the  Dykeses  of 
Dovenby,  in  Cumberland,  that  when  a  daughter  is 
to  be  married,  the  rooks  follow  the  wedding  party 
from  the  rookery  to  the  church,  and  swarm  on  the 
roof  and  on  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyard  dur- 
ingthe  ceremony. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  apparitions  of 
the  genus  under  review  are  occasionally  apparitions 
of  some  inanimate  object,  like  the  marble  head  — 
spotted,  according  to  some  versions,  with  blood  — 
which  rises  mysteriously  at  intervals,  through  the 
dining-table  oi  the  noble  house  of  Grey;  and  on 
this  legend  the  late  N.  P.  Willis  of  America  found¬ 
ed  a  somewhat  picturesque  story.  He  made  its 
chief  interest  turn  on  the  fact  that  the  head  would 
not  be  seen  by  anybody  who  was  not  of  the  blood 
of  the  family.  Aiid  this  is  in  harmony  with  the 
general  spirit  of  such  legends.  They  belong  to  the 
feudal  or  aristocratic  side  of  modem  life,  which 
owes  no  little  of  its  poetry  to  them.  But,  besides 
their  historical  suggestiveness,  they  are  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the^ielief  of  bygone  times:  and 
when  carefully  thought  over,  will  be  found  pregnant 
with  moral  interest,  into  the  bargain. 

•  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  last  number  of  the  North  British  Review  de¬ 
votes  forty  pages  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  English  papers  call  the  burning  of  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  theatre  a  “  national  calamity.”  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  theatres  in  the  world. 

PopcLAR  as  the  late  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  irorks  are 
in  this  county  they  are,  perhaps  still  more  popular 
in  France.  Besides  appearing  in  the  Mnnitew,  Lt 
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Steele  and  one,  if  not  more,  magazines,  there  are 
no  less  than  three  diflferent  translations  of  some  of 
them. 

Is  HanoTcr  and  Frankfort  societjr  continues  to 
hate  the  Prussians.  Cards  of  invitation  to  the  best 
houses  bear  this  inscription  :  O.  P.,  “  Ohne  Preussen  ” 
(No  Prussians). 

The  Brussels  Museum  has  secured  a  fine  Teniers, 
representing  a  Flemish  Kermesse,  or  festival.  The 
painter  has  introduced  his  portrait  in  one  of  the 
groups.  The  price  paid  for  the  work  was  S  25,000. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  Echoes  from  the  Clubs,  con¬ 
tains  a  veiT  clever  imitation  of  Tom  Hood’s  witty 
lines  on  '*  November.”  When  the  verses  of  the 
Echoes  are  not  execrable,  they  are  not  original. 

M.  Ernest  Feydeau,  the  author  of  Fanny,  is 
writing  in  the  feuilteton  of  La  Libertd,  a  novel  as 
horrible  as  Fannj^,  which  has  great  success  in  Paris, 
for,  revolting  as  it  is,  ’t  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  picture 
of  high  life  in  modem  Sodom. 

It  is  said  the  late  Marshal  Pelissier  once  reviewed 
a  regiment  of  cavalry,  when  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  between  him  and  a  Captain :  “  Well, 
Captain,  how  many  men  have  you  in  your  squad¬ 
ron  ?  ”  “  One  hundred  and  twenty,  Marshal.” 

“  How  many  horses  have  you  ?  ”  “A  hundred  and 
ten.”  “  And  all  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  I  hope  ?  ” 

The  flowers  of  rhetoric  with  which  French  pros- 
eenting  attorneys  embroider  their  indictments  have 
long  been  the  laughter  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  of  them  can  be  match^  by 
the  phrase  recently  ns^  by  one  of  them  in  describ¬ 
ing  a  poor  girl  guilty  of  inthnticide :  “Her  heart  is  a 
parchment,  on  which  premeditated  crime  is  written.” 

An  impudent  fellow  recently  asked  Mile.  Dejazet 
her  age.  She  for  an  instant  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  throwing  all  the  intensity  of  her  famous  im¬ 
pertinent  look  into  her  eyes ;  and  then  she  archly 
smiled  and  said :  “  I  am  told,  sir,  I  so  often  make 
other  people  forget  how  old  I  am,  I  think  I  may  be 
excused  if  I  don’t  call  to  remembrance  the  date  of 
my  birth.” 

A  YOUNO  Parisian  who  gives  good  dinners  and 
writes  wretched  verses,  recently  consulted  M.  Nestor 
Rqqneplan  upon  bis  poems,  saying,  “  Ulustrious 
critic,  do  give  me  frankly  your  opinion.  Was  I 
wrong  to  write  these  poems  V  ”  M.  Roqueplan  read 
them  and  then  gravely  answered,  “  That  depends 
upon  cireumstances ;  did  yon  really  write  them  to 
save  your  life  ?  ” 

The  day  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Boulevard 
du  Prince  Eugene,  the  Empress  said  to  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  “^Why  did  you  make  this  boulevard  so 
long  and  so  straight ;  one  finds  it  tiresome.”  He 
replied,  “Madam,  I  made  this  boulevard  very  long 
and  very  straight  because  generals  of  artillery 
(whom  I  thoroughly  questions  on  the  subject)  as¬ 
sured  me  it  was  impowible  to  teach  cannon-balls  to 
take  the  first  street  to  the  left.” 

The  heaviest  woman  in  Paris,  Elizabeth  Ye- 
romque  by  name,  has  just  died.  She  weighed  520 
Enghsh  pounds.  It  appears  that  she  attained  this 
extraordinary  obesity  when  quite  young.  A  letter 
of  hers,  written  May,  1848,  to  the  president  is  cu¬ 
rious:  “Citizen  President, —  I  am  a  fine  woman 
of  twenty-seven  vears  of  age.  I  measure  five  feet 
eight  inebes,  and  weigh  fiewr  hundred  pounds.  I 
demand  the  honor  of  representing  Liberty  at  the 


national  file  which  is  about  to  take  place.  I  think 
no  one  could  be  found  more  suited  to  do  so  than  me 
on  this  solemn  occasion.”  Citizen  Marrait,  however, 
rejected  the  lady’s  application. 

The  Papist  newspapers  of  Paris  have  been  de¬ 
nouncing  with  great  vehemence  Garibaldi’s  red 
flannel  shirts  as  “  the  hulks’  color.”  The  journals 
were  completely  silenced  by  the  Journal  des 
Dehats,  which  reminded  them  that  they  should 
have  remembered  that  Garibaldi  and  bis  followers 
were  not  the  only  people  in  Italy  who  wore  “  the 
hulks’  color.”  Everyb^y  knows  that  the  Cardinids 
are  habited  from  top  to  toe  in  red. 

The  Parisians  have  taken  to  wearing  aquarium 
ear-rings,  which  are  globes  of  rock-crystal  filled  with 
water  and  containing  gold  fishes,  a  lobster  and  a 
crayfish.  The  ring  piercing  the  ear  is  formed  of 
enamelled  gold  representing  sea  weed.  With  the 
artificial  hair,  its  parasites,  false  teeth,  painted 
brows,  lashes,  veins,  cheeks,  rice  powder,  steel 
hoops  and  aquarium  rings,  a  barbarian  would  have 
some  trouble  in  discovering  the  woman. 

Madame  Rattazi,  wife  of  the  late  Italian 
Prime  Minister  (nie  Bonaparte-Wyse),  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  opera,  of  which  she  has  composed  the 
music  and  written  the  libretto  ;  it  will  be  acted  at 
the  Pergola  Theatre,  Florence.  Its  title  is  “  Wil¬ 
frid  Horbach.”  As  Princess  de  Solm,  the  lady  was 
well  known  in  Paris  as  having  a  most  agreeable 
literary  salon,  and  likewise  as  being  extremely  deaf. 
Curiosity  is  expressed  as  to  the  musical  merit  of  the 
forthcoming  opera. 

According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  long 
talked  of  introduction  of  the  flesh  of  the  Eland  an¬ 
telope  into  the  English  food  market  will  shortly  be¬ 
come  a  fait  accompli.  Lord  Hill,  who  has  devoted 
so  much  trouble  and  money  to  the  breeding  of  this 
animal  in  his  park  at  HawkMone,  has  fatted  a  fine 
male,  and  proposes  to  exhibit  it  as  extra  stock  at  the 
approaching  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  At  the  close  of  the 
show  it  will  be  sold,  and  will  no  doubt  excite  a  lively 
competition  amongst  the  chief  “  purveyors  ”  of  meat 
of  the  metropolis.  As  the  Zodlogicm  Society  sell 
their  surplus  stock  of  Elands  at  £150  per  pair,  the 
price  for  the  table  will  probably  be  somewhat  high. 

Jacques  Charles  Brunet,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  bibliographers  of  modem  times,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Paris  at  the  great  age  of  eightv-five  years. 
Born  in  1782,  he  began  life  as  a  bookseller,  and,  at 
that  agitated  period  of  time,  the  trade  was  singular¬ 
ly  prone  to  develop  tastes  for  booka  The  streets  of 
Paris  literally  overflowed  with  the  riches  which  for 
centuriM  had  accumulided  in  convent  and  castle  li¬ 
brary,  and  many  a  rarity  now  worth  ten  or  twelve 
times  its  weight  in  gold,  could  then  be  purchaseil  fbr 
a  few  sous.  Young  Brunet  soon  became  a  bibli¬ 
ographer.  His  bimiographical  labors  early  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  profoundest  bibliographers  and 
most  celebrated  bibliopoles  of  Paris,  and,  as  his  rep¬ 
utation  extended,  his  correspondence  grew  with  the 
most  eminent  lovers  of  books  in  the  world.  His 
Manuel  du  Libraire  el  de  tAtnateur  des  Livres  is 
the  most  popular  (if  such  an  epithet  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  claM  of  works  which  cau  never  under  any 
circumstances  be  popular,  for  they  are  caviare  to 
the  general  mass  of  readers)  is  the  most  popular 
bibliographical  work  in  existence.  He  certainly  did 
everything  to  merit  favor.  He  labored  for  sixty- 
fee  years  on  it,  making  it  the  sole  object  of  lus 
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thouji^hts.  He  lired  to  see  it  sell  for  double  the  price 
of  publication  and  run  to  a  fifth  edition.  He  made 
himself  independent  of  fortune  b^  trade,  his  work 
increased  his  estate,  he  never  mame<l  and  lived  hap¬ 
pily  as  all  men  do,  who  live  for  a  fixed  purpose. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Frederick  the  Great’s 
passion  for  playing  on  the  flute,  and  how,  spite  of  his 
f'atlier's  prohibition,  he  used,  on  pretence  of  going 
out  hunting,  to  organize  concerts  in  caverns  and 
woods,  at  which  he  could  indulge  in  his  favorite 
amusement.  Quite  recently  the  famous  flute  on 
which  Frederick  used  to  play,  has  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  The 
instrument  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a  historic  relic, 
but  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  ornamentation 
and  its  excellence  of  tone. 

A  Paris  publisher,  M.  Lebigre  Duquesne,  is 
about  to  bring  out  a  work  which  shall  form  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  all  the  grievances  endured  by  exhib¬ 
itors,  contractors,  concessionnaires,  and  even  visitors 
at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Commission  of  the  Par¬ 
is  Exhibition.  This  wOrk  is  to  be  called  •*  the  Black 
Book  of  the  Exhibition,”  and  it  is  intended  that 
copies  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  Emperor,  to  each  of 
the  Ministers,  to  the  different  Foreign  Commission¬ 
ers,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Corps 
L^islatif. 

A  CURIOUS  story  is  now  circulating  amongst  di¬ 
plomatists  in  Paris.  A  young  Circassian  slave,  it  is 
said,  recently  escaped  from  the  harem  of  Latif  Pasha 
at  Alexandria,  and,  in  her  eagerness  to  find  a  refuge, 
went  to  the  residence  of  the  Prussian  vice-consul, 
mistaking  him  for  the  consul  of  Russia.  The  vice- 
consul  then  declared  that  the  slave  had,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  treaties  on  this  subject,  become  free 
the  moment  she  entered  the  office  of  the  consulate ; 
and  his  statement  being  supported  by  the  consul- 
general,  the  usual  emancipation  pajiers  were  issued 
to  the  slave  by  the  director  of  police.  However, 
she  was  arrest^  by  Latif  Pasha  for  theft.  The 
Prussian  consul  protested  against  the  arrest,  and  a 
very  animated  correspondence  took  place  between 
him  and  the  Egyptian  authorities,  in  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  consul  also  took  part,  siding  with  his  Prussian 
colleague.  Upon  this  the  Viceroy  stepped  in,  and, 
requested  the  Russian  consul-general  to  act  as  arbi¬ 
ter  in  the  question.  This  was  opposed  in  such 
strong  language  b^  the  British  consul  that  (so  goes 
the  story)  the  Viceroy  complained  to  the  French 
Government  that  the  English  were  abusing  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  his  country,  and  asking  for  the  protection 
of  France.  It  is  also  said  that  M.  Outrey,  the 
French  consul-general  at^lexandria,  who  is  now  in 
Paris,  will  shortly  return  tmUs  post  with  special  in¬ 
structions  relating  to  the  Viceroy’s  appeal. 

The  Paris  letters  report  t^  death  of  M.  Benazet, 
the  well-known  lessee  of  the  gaming  tables  at 
Baden-Baden,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  De¬ 
cember.  He  was  very  commonly  called  King  Be¬ 
nazet.  His  house,  the  Villa  Benazet,  placed  on  an 
eminence  commanding  the  town,  was  famous  for  its 
good  dinners  and  pleasant  soirees  dansantes.  The 
Daily  News  correspondent  writes :  “  A  very  slight 
introiluction  indeed  sufficed  to  command  M.  Be- 
nazet’s  hospitality,  and  many  a  quiet  English  family 
who  after  dinner  played  whist  at  penny  points  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  never  dreamt  that  they  were 
passing  a  delightful  evening  at  the  expense  of  that 
never-falling  crop  of  gamblers  who  pay  tribute  to 
the  greatest  ‘  hell  ’  in  Europe.  The  civility  of  M. 


Benazet  was  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Vauxhall.  He  called  upon  every 
stranger  to  whom  he  thought  his  visit  wonld  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  with  wonderful  administrative  talent 
laid  himself  out  to  ofier  attentions  peculiarly  ap¬ 
propriate  to  every  iudividual  case.  The  pohce  of 
Baden-Baden  was  in  point  of  fact  in  his  hands. 
He  had  a  large  staflf  of  clerks,  who  took  note  of  the 
arrival  of  every  visitor,  and  in  case  of  need  tel¬ 
egraphed  for  information  about  their  position  and 
antecedents.  Many  a  lord,  baronet,  and  heavy 
swell,  coming  to  Baden  with  a  left-handed  wife, 
dressed  in  the  last  Paris  mode,  has  been  astonished 
to  find  that  the  ‘  lady  ’  would  not  be  allowed  to 
subscribe  to  the  concerts  and  balls.  The  roulette 
and  rouge-et-noir  rooms  were  open  to  all  the  world 
who  behaved  decently ;  but  in  the  not  more 
splendid  salons  under  the  same  roof,  where  in 
(mixed,  of  course,  with  many  of  small  note)  the 
elUe  of  European  society  might  frequently  be  seen, 
it  was  rare,  indeed,  to  find  an  equivocal  person  who 
had  escaped  M.  Benazet’s  vigilance.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  his  liberality  to  cleaned-out  gamblers, 
whom  he  was  always  ready  to  furnish  with  sufficient 
money  to  go  home.-  But  i^  after  obtaining  a  sup¬ 
ply  in  extremis,  they  went  to  try  another  venture  at 
the  table,  instead  of  going  to  the  railway  station,  he 
invariably  arrested  them  as  swindlers.  M.  Benazet 
was  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.” 

Mr.  Henry  VincenI"  writes  from  Providence, 
R.  I.,  the  following  letter  to  the  London  Morning 
Star :  “  In  my  pleasant  rambles  through  this  won¬ 
derful  country,  enjoying  the  hearty  hospitality  o( 
its  generous  people,  I  fell  the  other  day  upon  the 
pretty  town  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  This 
town  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  River, 
and  has  a  population  of  14,000  people.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  large  ship-building  trade,  and  the  cotton 
manufacture  also  nourishes.  There  is,  as  in  most 
New  England  towns,  a  good  public  library,  and  the 
common  schools  are  very  efiective.  The  streets  are 
wide,  and  the  houses  neat  and  substantial.  I  was 
struck  by  the  English  wpearance  of  an  old  inn, 
‘  The  General  Wolfe.’  The  signboard  is  more  than 
a  century  old,  and  swings  in  the  air  from  a  pro¬ 
jecting  bar ;  a  rough  likeness  of  General  Wolfe,  of 
Queb^  notoriety,  is  painted  upon  it.  The  town  is 
famous  for  giving  birth  to  ^V’illiam  Lloyd  Garrison, 
whose  name  will  forever  be  associate  with  the 
overthrow  of  negro  slavery.  But  what  created  the 
greatest  interest  was  the  fact  that  George  Whitefield 
suddenly  died  there,  from  an  attack  of  asthma,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1770.  I  thoi^ht  it  strange 
that  the  great  Nonconformist  was  buried  in  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  appears,  however,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts  for  two  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  to  be  formed  in  the  same  town, 
so  the  brethren  who  set  up  the  second  church,  under 
the  pastorage  of  the  good  Mr.  Parsons,  adopted  the 
Presbyterian  polity  to  evade  the  law.  In  this 
church,  under  the  pulpit,  are  buried  all  that  is  mor¬ 
tal  of  Mr.  Parsons  and  another  worthy,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Whitefield.  In  the  company  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Spalding,  d.  d.,  and  Hiram  A.  Senney, 
Esq.,  1  visited  this  old  church.  We  descended  into 
a  cellar,  through  a  trap-door  behind  tbe  pulpit,  and 
removing  a  padlock  from  an  upright  door,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  tomb  of  the  great  preacher.  Tbe  coffin 
of  Whitefield  is  placed  across  the  other  two,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ikl  opens  upon  hinges.  We  opened 
the  coffin  carefully,  and  by  the  light  of  our  lamp 
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saw  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  eloquent  divine,  who 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times  to  preach 
the  GrospeL  The  bones  are  blackened,  as  though 
the^r  were  charred  by  fire.  The  skull  is  perfect.  I 
placed  my  hand  upon  the  forehead,  and  thought  of 
the  time  when  the  active  brain  within  throbbed 
with  love  to  God  and  man,  —  when  those  silent  lips, 
moved  by  eloquent  speech,  swayed  the  people  of 
England  from  tne  churchyard  in  Islington  to  Ken- 
nington  Common,  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Gloucestershire  to  the  mouths  of  the  Cornish  mines, 
and  on  through  the  growing  colonies  of  America. 
In  these  days  of  High  Church  pantomime,  when  so 
many  attempts  are  made  to  galvanize  the  dead  past, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
times  of  Whitefield  and  his  glorious  friend  Wesley, 
to  see  what  was  done  for  the  salvation  of  souls  by 
the  faith  and  power  of  these  divinely  inspired  ser¬ 
vants  of  Christ  ?  Not  by  ‘  new  decorations  and 
scenery,’  —  not  by  ‘  candles  ’  and  ‘  crosse-s,’  —  not 
by  what  Wycliffe  bddly  called  the  ‘  pri<“8ts’  rags,’ 
—  or  by  ‘  Pan- Anglican  Synods,’  —  or  by  moan¬ 
ing  out  bits  of  Scripture  in  unearthly  chants,  —  but 
by  such  lives  as  those  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley 
are  the  people  to  be  reached  and  won.  I  confess 
that,  as  an  Englishman,  I  envy  America  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  earthly  remains  of  dear  George  White- 
field  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  appropriate  that,  while 
England  claims  the  dust  of  Wesley,  the  Great  Re¬ 
public  should  be  the  guardian  of  the  dust  of  his 
holy  brother.  May  the  two  nations  grow  into  a 
closer  sympathy  with  each  other,  not  only  in  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  in  their  living  as¬ 
pirations  for  truth  and  liberty.” 


AN  OLD  WIFE’S  SONG. 

And  what  will  ye  hear,  m^  daughters  dear  ?  — 

O,  what  will  ye  hear  this  night  ? 

Shall  I  sing  you  a  song  of  the  yuletide  cheer. 

Or  of  lovers  and  ladies  bright  ? 

“  Thou  shalt  sing,”  they  say  (for  we  dwell  far  away 
From  the  land  where  fain  would  we  be), 

“  Thou  shalt  sing  us  again  some  old-world  strain 
That  is  sung  in  our  own  countrie. 

“  Thou  shalt  mind  us  so  of  the  times  long  ago. 
When  we  walked  on  the  upland  lea. 

While  the  old  harbor  light  waxed  faint  in  the  white 
Long  rays  shooting  out  from  the  sea. 

“  While  Iambs  were  yet  asleep,  and  the  dew  lay  deep 
On  the  grass,  and  their  fleeces  clean  and  fair. 

Never  grass  was  seen  so  thick  nor  so  green 
As  the  grass  that  grew  up  there ! 

“  In  the  town  was  no  smoke,  for  none  there  awoke  — 
At  our  feet  it  lay  still  as  still  could  be ; 

And  we  saw  far  below  the  long  river  flow. 

And  the  schooners  a-warping  out  to  sea. 

“  Sing  us  now  a  strain  shall  make  us  feel  again 
As  we  felt  in  that  sacred  peace  of  mom. 

When  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  wet  sparkling  dew. 
In  the  shyness  of  a  day  just  born.” 

So  I  sang  an  old  song, — it  was  plain  and  not  long, — 
I  had  sung  it  very  oft  when  they  were  small ; 

And  long  ere  it  was  done  they  wept  every  one : 

Yet  this  was  all  the  song,  —  this  was  all :  — 


The  snow  lies  white,  and  the  moon  gives  light, 

I  ’ll  out  to  the  freezing  mere. 

And  ease  my  heart  with  one  little  song. 

For  none  will  be  nigh  to  hear. 

And  it ’s  O  my  love,  my  love  ! 

And  it ’s  O  my  dear,  my  dear  I 
It ’s  of  her  that  I  ’ll  sing  till  the  wild  woods  ring. 
When  nobody ’s  nigh  to  hear. 

My  love  is  young,  she  is  young,  is  young. 

When  she  lauglis  the  dimple  dips. 

We  walked  in  the  wind,  and  her  long  locks  blew 
Till  sweetly  they  touched  my  lips. 

And  I  ’ll  out  to  the  freezing  mere. 

Where  the  stiff  reeds  whistle  so  low. 

And  I  ’ll  tell  my  mind  to  the  friendly  wind. 
Because  I  have  loved  her  so. 

Ay,  and  she ’s  true,  my  lady  is  true  I 
And  that ’s  the  best  of  it  all ; 

And  when  she  bfushes  my  heart  so  yearns 
That  tears  are  ready  to  fall. 

And  it ’s  O  my  love,  my  love  I 
And  it ’s  O  my  dear,  my  dear  I 
It ’s  of  her  that  I  ’ll  sing  till  the  wild  woods  ring. 
When  nobody ’s  nigh  to  hear. 

Jean  Inqelow. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS. 

They  in  a  manger  laid  Thee, 

Thou  Monarch  of  the  sky ; 

And  men  no  homage  paid  Thee, 

Thou  Highest  of  the  High. 

While  stars  proclaimed  Thy  wondrous  ways, 
While  hosts  of  angels  sang  Thy  praise. 

Thou  earnest  down  to  die. 

With  humblest  heart  Thou  tookest 
The  lot  Thou  badst  made  Thine : 
Heaven’s  glory  Tliou  forsookest 
For  huts  where  poor  men  pine. 

'Thou  wert  a  slave  to  make  us  free  r 
It  was  Thy  gladness.  Lord,  to  see 
All  share  Thy  grace  divine. 

Thou.  Saviour,  wert  the  meekest,  — 

Th  V  wonls  gave  peace  of  soul ; 

And  still  Thou  healing  speakest 
To  all  who  would  be  whole. 

A  hope,  a  trust,  a  Father  mild. 

Thou  art  to  each  repentant  child 
That  seeks  the  grandest  goal. 

Shamed,  tortured,  lonely,  friendless, 

Nailed  to  the  fatal  tree, 

'Thou  didst  by  anguish  endless 
Gain  endless  life  for  me. 

Now  in  Thy  holy,  holy  name 
Bows  every  knee  —  thy  triumphs  flame 
Sublime  from  sea  to  sea. 

M^  Thy  example  cheer  us. 

Strengthen,  exalt,  inspire ; 

May  Thou  be  ever  near  Us ; 

A  sacred  mystic  fire 
Dwell  in  the  temple  of  our  breast. 

And  when  we  sink  to  final  rest 
Be  Thou  our  sole  desire. 
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